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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. . 
STANZAS—TO —. 


Be not my tears so harshly chid, 
I cannot check this rising sigh; 
My heart is bleeding—ean f bid : 
My breast be still’ mine eyes be dry? 
vain! vain! forget 
What I have loved so well? 
The hurried joy with which we met— 
The lingering farewell? 


Thou say’st if that by chance he hears 
My once so much loved name, 

He coldly smiles, or is the first, 
The very first to blame! 

1 know that false and base he’s proved, 
Yet must I still regret him— 

1 know that | no more am loved, 
Yet never can forget'him! 


And oft we meet—but oh, how changed! 
He passes coldly near; 

That glance bespeaks a heart estranged 
From all it once held dear. 

And still I weep; my tears fall fast— 
Oh! not for me they fall;— 

I would not, if I could, the past, 
The buried past recall. 


But when I think of alll once 
With pride and joy conceived him— 
The soul of honour, love and truth— 
How fondly I believed him! 
And see him now—the abject fool 
Of those who blindly guide him; 
Their puppet, plaything, and their tool, 
Who, while they lead—deride him! 


How can I choose but weep o’er all 
The day-dreams that have perished? 
How ean i cease to mourn the fall 
Of hopes so fondly cherished? 
Then cease, oh! cease, to chide this sigh— 
It gives my bursting heart relief; 
The tear that labours from mine eye 
Is all that’s left to soothe my grief. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


TO 

To a southern clime—to a southern clime— 

Pass on, pass on, with your cheek of rose; 
And your soul as warm as a Sapphic rbyme, 

Where love with a woman’s passion glows! 
Away, away! with your bounding heart, 

Your sparkling mind and your deep dark eyes— 
Tis better far that we now should part, 

‘Than crime should mingle our destinies, 


There was a time—there was a time— 

When my spirit could revel with yours in bliss— 
When the eye, and the pulse, and the thoughts would 

chime, 

As lip met lip in a stolen kiss. 
Away, away! with your mellow words— 

There’s guilt in the hope that courts your stay; 
And though more dear than the spring to birds 

Art thou to me—yet away, away! 


Away! ere the rays on thy forehead fade, 
As thought with his piercing eye looks back; 
And points to the lonely hour and shade, 
When guilt first stained youth’s golden track. 
Go!—ere the reins which virtue holds, 
With a woman’s fair and trembling hand, 
Are loosed by love—ere passion folds 
The victim maid, with a serpent’s band! 


We met, as few in this world may meet, 
For soul knew soul in the kindling eye— 

And the blood grew warm, and the wild heart beat. 
As I pressed your hand in courtesy. 

We part, as few in this world may part, 
Loving anJ loved, and thou the same— 

The same bright girl, whose trusting heart 
Would rather break with grief than shame! 


0. P.Q 


SELECT TALES, 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. ~~ 
WHAT EVERY BODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 
So thought Mrs, St. Leger; but so thought not her 

son Leslie. Mrs. St. Leger had long been a rich 
widow, and consequently had long been what a wo- 
man seldom is—her own mistress. She had learned 
with her catechism to have a due reverence for all 
those ‘in authority over her.” The only person in 
authority over her for years had been herself; there- 
fore, for her own judgment and opinion upon all sub- 
jects, she entertained the greatest deference. Her 


parents had been of the stern school of the last age; 
she had sacrificed her best affections to obey their 
wishes, and formed a worldly marriage, which had 
made her miserable. Yet while she exulted in her 
own exemplary conduct, she never, even in thought, 
murmured at the tyranny of those who obtained for 
her the thorny diadem that recompensed her filial 
martyrdom; on the contrary, they were her parents, 
and therefore their conduct was a model for all pa- 
rental proceedings. It is true, that in her own proper 
person she eschewed tyranny; for, from the ume he 
could lisp ‘‘ mamma,” to the (in him very precoci- 
ous) epoch when he could very distinctly and empha- 
tically pronounce the words ‘‘I will” and “I wont,” 
she had never thwarted the slightest wish of her only 
son, who was at the same time her only idol; for 
which reason she concluded herself to be the most 
devoted of mothers, and conceived herself justly en- 
titled to a double and more implicit share of obedi- 
ence from her son, whenever he should arrive at 
that epoch of human life, at which, of all others, peo- 
ple have the best right to judge for themselves. But 
she had married against her inclination to obey her 
parents: how much more then ought he to do so to 
gratify the kindest and most indulgent of mothers! 
Yet if one had hinted to Mrs. St. Leger that she was 
unreasonable in any thing, she would have stared in 
unfeigned astonishment; tor she would instantly have 
recollected how much more reasonable and less exi- 
geante she was than her parents had been. More- 
over, like all persons who live totally out of it, she 
piqued herself on great knowledge of the world. A 
love of solitude was the indiosynevasy of her whole 
family; and the worst of indulging in solitude is, 
that we are apt to get a trick of weaving our very 
virtues wrgng side out; and where caution would be 
quite a sufficient defence against that great monster, 
the world, (whom, as we rarely see, but live quite 
near enough for neighbourly feuds, must naturally 
be our enemy,) we are not content without arming 
ourselves wita its extremity—suspicion. We may 
seclude ourselves with economy, but the odds are, 
we emerge with avarice. Solitude is a soil in which 
few feelings grow; but errors—those spring up in- 
to excess. All who indulge it grow a litle mad. 
But'to our story. Mrs. St. Leger, notwithstanding 
her solitary faults, was an excellent woman, kind at 
heart, and faultless in intention, and often would 
have been the very first to have appreciated and ad- 
mired certain qualities, had she happened to find them 
in any other individuals than those she especially 
disliked. Of her son she had, perhaps, more reason 
to be proud than fond. Not that he lacked any of 
the virtues that beget esteem, or the good qualities 
which can alone create or retain genuine affection: 
nor did he want those thousand little, nameless fail- 
ings which rescue very gifted persons from the chill- 
ing heights on which they would otherwise be placed 
above their fellows—failings which, in those we 
love, give us additional cause to love them, because 
they give us something to forgive; and there isa 
pertinacity in human affection which clings more 
closely to all for which it has in any segs suffered. 
But Nature isa niggard; and while she lavishes with 
one hand, is sure to hold back something with the 
other. She had given to Leslie St. Leger a hand- 
some person, a keen wit, and a strong, penetrative, 
and generous mind; but. she, or Education, or both 
combined, had bestowed upon hima rash, selt-willed, 
and obstinate disposition. 

‘Every body says so, therefore it must be true,’ 
said Mrs. St, Leger to Mrs. Brambleton, (a toady in 
every thing but salary and suavity,) as her son Leslie 
entered the breakfast room. 

‘And what is it that is so true because every body 
says so?’ inquired he, with a smile. 

‘Why, my dear, that that house which Mr. Man- 
ningfield has just bought in Whitehall smokes most 
abominably, or else he would not have got it so 
cheap.’ 

: Toa know,’ said Leslie, ¢ that all the time Lord 
Leitrem lived in it, which has been for the last thirty 
years, he declares he has never knowna single room 
in it to smoke once.’ 

‘Of course he would say so,’ snapped Mrs. Bram- 
bleton, ‘ when he wanted to sell it. Some chicken, 
Mr. St. Leger? Really you eat nothing. 1 should 
think you were in love, only Mrs. St. Leger tells me 
she cannot get you to go into society atall siuce you 
returned from abroad.’ 

‘ My dear mother, I don’t know what you call go- 


| ing out, but Heaven and myself only know what I 


have endured in the way of dancing and dinnering 
since my arrival here; or, as the newspapers would 
phrase it, how largely I have tasted of ‘ British hos- 
pitality,’ a hospitality, forsooth, which marvellously 
resembles that fountain at Smyrna, of which no man 
can partake without its being expected that he should 
take away a wife from the place; for hospitality, in 
this country, is chiefly confined to fathers of families 
labouring under an accumulation of daughters, all and 
each ready to fall to the lot of the first man who can 


give them ‘a local habitation and a name.’ ’ 
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‘ My dear Leslie, young men get up such strange 
notions on the Continent, and learn so soon to under- 
value the true and solid blessings of an English fire- 
side: it is quite shocking. Where abroad will you 
meet with such a family as the Jernynghams?? 

* Where indeed, thank God!’ cried Leslie. 

‘Emeline Jernyngham—such a sweet, retiring, 
ladylike, unobtrusive girl, and so pretty!? 

‘Sweet, retiring, and unobtrusive! C’est a dite 

gauche comme une vache Espagnolle, et bornee com- 
me une bosquet a Vopera; and as for beauty, that of 
/Etna,—ice for the bases, and fire for the summit; her 
hair is positively couleur feu d’enfer.’ 
_ Poor Mrs. St. Leger lifted up her hands and eyes 
in astonishment at her graceless son’s cavalier treat- 
ment of her panegyric. She had known the well- 
regulated times when a parent’s opinion was indis- 
putable, and when people read, heard, dreamed of 
nothing else but ‘ the wisdom of ourancestors:’—but 
she had lived to see the inauspicious day when she 
was afraid to provoke contradiction from her own 
son, and when it wasahundred to one but that every 
book she opened, from the pompous and Johnsonian- 
looking quarto down to the danditied and finikin 
duodecimo, or even the penny canaille of the paper 
democracy, would have for its opening sentence some 
‘grievous grievance’ saddled upon ‘ the ignorance of 
our progenitors,’ ancestors being by far too aristo- 
cratic a term for the phenomena of the present age 
to use even figuratively. Mrs. St. Leger wisely for- 
bore a reply, but, like a true woman, continued ex- 
patiating upon the same text. 

‘And Lady Jernyogham is such a sweet woman— 
so much Christain charity and forbearance! I never 
heard her speak ill of any one, even if they are ever 
so bad. It was only the other night, at her sister’s, 
Miss Humdrum’s, that | heard her paliiating, in the 
most amiable manner, the vices of that young profli- 
gate, Lord Rentall.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried the incorrigible Leslie, ‘she would no 
doubt have done the same by his Satanic Majesty, 
were he about town in guise of a bachelor elder-bro- 
thership, and likely to ask for either of her daugh- 
ters; and then, notwithstanding her exemplary ma- 
ternalism, I would stake Miss Fanny to a hackney- 
coach-horse, that she would have Jet the D—1 take 
either of them, and then have said, in her most pur- 
ring and conciliating voice, that the D——1 is often 
painted blacker than he is.’ . 

‘I hear Sir George Erpiogham is very much in 
love with Emeline,’ persevered Mrs. St. Leger. 

‘Heavens! what a fool that man is!’ said Mrs. 
Brambleton.. ‘By cramming his little, narrow, dark, 
crooked, antediluvian mind with a few modern 
chimeras, which he picks up, like his furniture, in 
different odd holes and corners, and, like his turni- 
lure, Jumbles incongruously and heterogeneously to- 
gether, he thinks to pass for a wondrously clever per-. 
son, especially as he is hugely sceptical upon all 
mysteries, except his own importance, and that of 
his Yorkshire Siberia, and to those he pays the ho- 
mage of a most idolatrous worship, after the fashion 
of the aboriginal priests of Isis, whé always selected 
for their individual Latria an idol that never received 
the reverence of others.’ 

‘Ah, my dear Mrs. Brambleton, I fear this is all 
the good the ‘march of intellect’ is likely to do.’ 

‘arch of intellect! my dear Madam, I begin to 
think chat is past, and that it must now be the April 
of intellect, one meets so many fools.’ 

‘Pray, Mrs. Brambleton,’ asked Leslie (very ap- 
pros de boite, as his mother thought,) ‘did you ever 
happen to meet a Miss Fielding?’ Mrs, Bramble- 
tou put her head on one side, and leaned her cheek 
upon her hand to consider, for she was of that genus 
of ancient ladies, who pride themselves upon the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge to all, and, therefore, 
could ill brook being thought ignorant either about 
persons or things. *Why, let me see; ye—s; you 
mean a little old-looking dark girl, with a profusion 
of long black ringlets, like a Pont Neuf poodle 
coiffce for sale, don’t you?? 

‘No, | meana tall, fair girl, with blue eyes and 
golden hair.’ 

‘Oh! the daughter of that odd Mrs. Fielding, that 
has such strange opinions upon all subjects: and the 
daughter is, I believe, as odd and as disagreeable as 
the mother.’ 

‘I have heard,’ said Mrs. St. Leger, in a depreca- 
ting tone, ‘that she is a most undutiful daughter, and 
that she gives herself such tremendous airs, that she 
never will appear to any of her mother’s guests, and 
is in every way thoroughly unamiable.’ 

‘And I have heard,’ said Leslie, somewhat more 
warmly than the occasion appeared to demand, ‘that 
her mother’s guests are persons of such strange opin- 
ions, and of such equivocal character, that you, my 
dear mother, would be the very first person to con- 
demn any girl for voluntarily associating with them.’ 

‘I dare say,’ growled Mrs. Brambleton, ‘she only 
avoids their society to annoy her mother, and not 
out of any sense of propriety.’ - 

understand she is exceedingly satirical—a 


quality, to say the least of it, very unbecoming in any 
young woman,’ said Mrs. St. Lever. 

‘Oh! horribly ill-natured,’ responded the Bramle- 
ton, with a sneer that displayed her very sable teeth, 
which at that moment, Leslie thought the venom of 
her tongue must have turned black. 

Mrs. St. Leger began to feel a vague, though faiat 
and ill-defined alarm, at the unwonted warmth of her 
son’s championship in behalf of Florence Fielding, 
and finding that he was not to be moved by the 
niaiseries of English modesty and vacuity, she thought 
she would see what wit and wealth would do; and 
although, before she named Miss Marsham, she her- 
self felt it was hardly fair to accuse Miss Fielding of 
satire, while she called Miss Marsham’s vegis is- 
ed and provoked ill-nature wit—yet Miss Marsham 
was an heiress, while Florence Fielding had not a 
shilling—and therefore, had no right to a sense of 
the ridiculous, even upon the most trifling and ex- 
ternal points, Having arrived at this conclusion, she 
commenced her operations with— 

‘Pray, my dear Leslie, tell me. 
dined at Lord Audley’s yesterday: don’t you think 
her a most charming agreeable person?—and so very 
clever and witty!’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Leslie, putting both hatds before his 
eyes, ‘name her not, she is my favorite aversion: 
there, is genuine unsophisticated ill nature, if you 
will; and as to wit, if she has any pretensions to it, it 
must, indeed, be that she ‘builds her fame upon the 
ruins of another’s name;’ and then her loud Jaugh and 
her extraordinary plainness, which would make any 
man afraid to martes uuless she could prove that 
she had takeh@ut a patent for it, so as to confine it 
exclusively to herself; and with that eternal diamond 
Ferroniere, she is, indeed, like the toad, ugly and 
er eB which yet wears a precious jewel in its 

ead, 


‘It isa strange anomaly in English society,’ con- 
tinued Leslie, ‘ where persons are certainly much 
more personally and rancorously ill-natured than in 
any other; that the only species of ill nature never 
tolerated or forgiven, is that which is at all accom- 
panied by wit. In England, people might write and 
speak libels forever, provided they avoided epi- 
grams. ‘lhe retailers of scandal, and the assassins 
of reputation, who merely circulate the leaden lie in 
all its unwrought dullness, are never shunned as a 
pest, or denounced as dangerous: but let them omit 
half the malice, and only substitute wit for the re- 
maining quantum, and they will soon be dreaded as 
walking Choleras. A friend of mine (lucky fellow! ) 
was once avoided for a whole season at Florence by 
all the English, for having happened to remark of 
one of his compatriots, who appeared at a ball with 
one ot those turbans of the old English breed (now 
happily extinct,) composed of white muslin hand- 
kerchiefs and red scarfs, that she looked like a Cal- 
muck Tartar returning from the wars, with his head 
gear garnished with the bleached bones of his ené& 
mies. Strange, strange contradiction! that a nation 
which excels more than any other in the talent of 
being able to ‘eat mutton cold,’ should not be able to 
forgive those who ‘cut blocks with a razor!” 

A few days after the above conversation, Leslie 
requested an audience with his mother in her dress- 
ing room, where she generally was to be found alone 
for some three hours after breakfast, unenvironed by 
the eternal Mrs. Brambleton; and he did then and 
there, after much hesitation, circumlocution, and in- 
effectual attempts at lessening the shock, boldly ask 
her consent to marry Miss Fielding! 

Poor Mrs, St. Leger! Had he asked her consent 
to cut his throat, she could not have looked more 
aghast, or felt more heart stricken than she did. Les- 
lie kept his eye fixed as attentively on that part of 
the carpet immediately under them, as though he 
had been taking an inventory of the stitches or form- 
ing a synopsis of the colours. The Morning Post 
dropped from Mrs. St. Leger’s little aristoeratic, 
thin white hand, which seemed within the last minute 
to have grown thinner and whiter. She leaned, or 
rather sank hack in her derger—she looked at her 
son for some seconds with as much intensity of de- 
spair, as though the grave, or the perdition beyond 
it, had yawned before him. At length a pale smile 
cast a faint gleam over her countenance, which had 
been actually palsied with horror, and she said, ** Oh, 
no, no! Surely, Leslie, I might have known you 
were jesting.” © 

Long and bitter was the scene which ensued.— 
Leslie defended and eulogised Florence Fielding 
with all the eloquence ofa lover. Mrs. St. Leger 
warned him, and inveighed against her with all that 
sophistry of parental devotion which convinces it- 
self the more that it fails in convincing others—that 
the happiness of her child alone actuated her—that 
she was totally unbiassed by any other or more world- 
ly motive—she even went so far as to say (what pa- 
rents generally do on such occasions) that it was hot 
money; it was not rank she wished for her son—it 


was only happiness; and even had he preferred any 
One more portionless, and less well born than Miss 


Miss Marsham’ 
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Fielding, provided she had been in herself amiable 


and likely to make himhappy—she would have wil- 


lingly consented; but the daugbter of such a womun! 
brought up as she had been! What could he ex- 
me In vain Leslie pleaded that Florence’s mo- 
ther had never liked her, and that on no one sub- 
ject had they an opinion in common; in vain he 
brought innumerable instances to prove how much 
affection for the individual yifluences our adoption 
of the individual’s opinion—how almost impossible 
it is for usto think those wrong in any thing who 
are never wrong to us—and how nearly equally im- 
possible it is to think those right in any thing who 
are never just or kind towards ourselves: thus it is 
that affection ever makes the very failings, and even 
vices, of those we love, a haven to run into, while 
dislike to the object makes us light up the very same 
vice as a beacon to be shunned: in vain Leslie told of 
the many good traits he had noted in Florence’s char- 
acter—in vain he urged his mother to know betore 
she condemned her. As for her good qualities, 
Mrs. St. Leger was convinced they only existed in 
his imagination—and as tor knowing ber, he was 
quite a sufficient proof of her art, without another 
member of his family being subjected to it. She 
was convinced, too, that she did not care one straw 
for him. for in her was that strange anomaly (that 
exists fit most parents’ minds) which, while it made 
her think her son more loveable, more amiable, 
more beautiful, more clever, and attractive than 
anyone else ever was, or ever will be, would not 
allow her to believe that any body could love, ad- 


mire, or appreciate him but herself. Her pet scheme 


about him and Miss Jernyngham was at an end, for 
that morning’s paper had announced her marriage 
with Sir George Erpingham; so Mrs. St. Leger was 
fain to close this painful conference with a sigh and 
a hope, that ‘her dear Leslie, to whom she had al- 
ways given credit for sense beyond his years, would 
take some time to consider before he sealed his mi- 
sery for life, by marrying a woman who every body 
said had not a good quality, and who, to say the least 
of her, she was certain, would run away from him at 
the end of six months.’ . 

A year elapsed after this conversation, during 
which time Leslie St. Leger vainly tried to gain his 
mother’s consent to the marriage—and by that time 
he contrived (by arrangements best known to him- 
self) to persuade Florence to become his wite with- 
out it, and consequently against her own conviction of 
right. The day of their marriage Mrs. St. Leger 
gave a large dinner-party—certainly not to celebrate 
the event, but chieily to show the world in general, 
and her son in particular, that from that time he was 
as nothing to her—and that she would henceforth 
take refuge in crowds, which she had hitherto shun- 
ned, and seek in the many all that she had now lost 
in the one. The dinner passed off as English set- 
dinners usually do, which for the most part seem 
modelled on the plan cf the banquets of the old 
Florentine painters, who Vasari tells us, used, even 
with the contections, desserts, and ambrosial wines, 
to introduce the most appalling skeletons, spectres, 
and images from the infernal regions: for at the din- 
ner in question, fires, robberies, murders, and dis- 
eases and elopements, were duly discussed. 

About four years after her marriage, as Florence 
was sitting alone one evening, during one of the fre- 
quent absences of her husband, who,was then in Lei- 
cestershire, busy about his election, a servant enter- 
ed, and said, *Ma’am, Mrs. Charlton is below, and 
wishes to speak to you.’ 

‘ Who is Mrs, Charlton?’ asked Florence. 

‘Mrs, St. Leger’s housekeeper, Ma’am.’ 

‘* Let her come up,’ said Florence, trembling vio- 

lently, asa vague idea that her husband was in some 
danger flitted across her; for his mother had persist- 
ed in not seeing her since her marriage, and there- 
fore she could not suppose it was any message from 
her. Mrs. Charlton at length came curtseying into 
the room—the very incarnation of an apology for 
having intruded upon her at all, much less at so un- 
seasonable an hour—‘ but Ma’m, Mrs, St. Leger is 
so dangerously hill, and Mrs, Lewyn, (that is her 
maid Ma’am)—being in the fever too, Ma’am, and 
therefore, as the saying is, of no use, Ma’am—(and 
one must look to one’s own, Ma’am)—and a nurse 
not to be had to-night for love or money—and Dr. 
B—— saying as ‘Misses might not live through the 
night, if so be she was not properly *tended—and 
Master Leslie—I beg pardon, Ma’am—Mr. St. Le- 
ger being out of town—and hearing you was sucha 
good lady, I thought L would venter to call, think- 
ing asyou might be able to get a nurse, Ma’am—and 
that—then Mr. Leslie need not be written to, as he 
is so busy about his ’lection,—and as I know he loves 
his mother dearly, it would sadly vex him, as his 
interest like would pull one way, and his duty, 
Ma’am, another.’ 


‘You did quite right, Mrs. Charlton, not to write 
andalarm Mr. St. Leger,’ said Figrence, ‘and [ hope 
hrs. St. r will be quite well before he even 
bears that she has been ill. JI will endeavor to send 
a nurse to Grosvenor street in Jess than half an hour. 
I suppose you are going back there immediately ?? 

‘Oh, dear no, Ma’am, [am going on to my poor 
girl, who is lying so dangerously hillin Jgh Obern— 
and that’s chiefly what made me come to you ma’am, 
as I could not stay and do for -Misses myself, poor 
dear Jady!? 

No sooner had the worthy Mrs. Charlton departed 
on her maternal mission to {gh Odern, than Florence 
repaired to her Own room, put on a morning cap, 
poke bonnet, and dattiste dress, and then, under a 
strict injunction of secrecy, confided to her astonish- 


ed abigail her intention of herself going to nurse 
Mrs. St. Leger. ‘Ihe maid could not suppress her 
surprise and horror, ‘What! at this time of night, 
Ma’ara??—*T hat is the very reason; for uo one else 
can be got.? ‘And the typhus fever and all! Dear, 
dear Ma’ain, if you should catch it, and die of it, and 
all, before Mr. Stu. Leger returns, what would he 
say?” 

‘And if his mother should die through my selfish 
fears, because I was afraidto go near her, Gerald, 
what would he say then?’ 

‘1 don’t know Ma’am, what he would say; but I 
should say,’ cried the tirewoman somewhat pertly, 
but still more indignantly, ‘that if it had been you, 
she would have let you die before she would have 
gone to you.’ 

Florence arrived in Grosvenor-street as fast as fear 
and anxiety could take her. For tour nights, and 
four days, which the darkness of a sick room made 
like night, she watched by the bedside of Mrs. St. 
Leger. Never did nurse tread so noisclessly, nev- 
er did leach administer his anodynes so carefully; 
and never did a mother smooth the pillow of a sick 
child more tenderly than did Florence that of her 
mother-in-law; and though in the ravings of the poor 
sufferer, she often heard her own name coupled with 
epithets of reproach and aversion, yet this was more 
than atoned for by the unbounded affection for her 
son, which even on the brink of the grave Mrs.St. Le- 
ger evinced was her ruling passion; and Florence ac- 
tually loved her for not thinking that she herself was 
good enough for him. ‘The worst of her trials, in 
her new capacity, was the incessant praises of Dr. 
B , his endless inquiries as to the hospitals she 
had attended? his surprise at her youthful and anti- 
professional appearance, and his reiterated promis- 
es of patronage and recommendation! On the eve- 
ning of the fitth day Mrs. St. Leger was pronounced 
outof danger. ‘lhe fever had quite left her; and she 
was profuse in her thanks to Dr. B ,for his 
unremitting attention, of which she said she had a 
confused but strong impression, 

‘*Notat all, Madam, not at all,” said the Doctor, 
‘it is tothis young woman you ure indebted, for 
never did I see so indefatigable a nurse; she has not 
left you night or day these five days, and many a 
thing has she anticipated, which I was not here to or- 
der: yet which nevertheless wasgf more importance 
than medicine itself.” 

** Come hither, child,” said Mrs. St. Leger, put- 
ting aside the curtain, ‘‘as far as money can repay 
your services, you shall not find me ungrateful: but 
you look very young for a nurse, and rather of a dif- 
ferent rank of life too; but how long have you 
been a nurse? and where did Dr. B hear of 
you?” 

‘Tam nota regular nurse, Madam,” said Florence, 

blushing, and stammering, *‘and it was not Dr, B—— 
but Mrs, Charlton who found me out, for her own 
daughter being ill, she was obliged to go to her, and 
as it was so late at night she could not get any body 
else, I came, and thought 1 might be able to nurse 
you if 1 was but wakeful and careful.” 
i ‘‘And God knows you have been both,” cried Dr. 
“And I shall not forget either,” said Mrs. St. Le- 
ger: and then added with a sigh, ‘*but Leslie——has 
not been here? Surely if he can think of any thing 
but his wife, he might have come when | was so 
ill.” 

“Oh, for that matter,” said the Doctor, ‘* Mrs. 
Charlton and I held a cabinet council, and as he was 
electioneering, we determined not to harass him by 
Jetting him know of your illness till you were out of 
all danger: but I wrote to him yesterday, and should 
not be surprised if he were bere to-night; he could 
not be here before—do you think he could, Mrs. 
Charlton?” addressing the housekeeper, who had re- 
turned that morning, and now came into the room 
with some arrow root. 

‘Oh, dear no, Sir, by no manner 0’ means.’ 

Mrs. St. Leger seemed appeased at this, but 
could not retreat without aiming one more shaft at 
Florence. ‘I think Mrs. St. Leger, in common re- 
spect, putting humanity out of the question, might 
have sent to inquire after me.’ 

‘Mrs. Leslie St. Leger has inquired after you four 
or five times a day, Ma’am,’ said the housekeeper, 
darting a look at Florence’s crimson cheek, as she 
thus pointedly alluded to her almost hourly inqui- 
ries in her capacity of nurse: the goodwoman stirred 
the arrow root somewhat more vehemently than it 
seemed to require; and Mrs. St. Leger turned to Dr. 
B with a sigh of resignation at her son’s wife 
having for once actually done what she said she ought 
to do—and inquired if there was any news? 

‘No, nothing, except that Lady Erpingham has 
gone off with Lord Rentall. ” 

‘ Lady Erpingham! and left her two children!— 
you amaze me!’ said Mrs, St. Leger sinking back 
upon her pillow, as if she had been electrified. 

*‘Humph!’ quoth the Doetor, * she was much too 
automaton a personage for me to be surprised at 
any thing she did; but it is a common error to mis+ 
take vacuity for virtue, and ignorance for innocence. 
Why, hereis Mr. St. Leger, I have no doubt,’ cried 
the Doctor, as acarriage stopped atthe door. In 
another minute a step was heard upon the stairs, 
Florence attempted a precipitate escape into the 
dressing-room, but was detained by Mrs. St. Le- 
ger laying her hand upon her arm, and order- 
ing her not to go. In another instant Leslie was in 
the room, and athis mother’s bed-side: he did not 
see his wife in his anxiety to see his mothergand 


poor Florence had fainted from fear of the ues 


ment that must inevitably take place. Dr. B—— 
put out his arm to prevent her falling to the floor. 
Mrs. Charlton ran for some water, Leslie turned 
to sce what was the cause of the commotion—he 
saw a woman lying aeross the bed with her face 
downward, As he helped to raise her, the dim 
light from a solitary candle gleamed upon her fac@ 
and he bebeld his wife to all appearance dead. *Good 
God! Florence, my own poor Florence ! how came 
you here? and they have murdered you!’ cried Leslie, 
frantically:—‘will no one save her?’ continued he, 
‘send—go—bring a physician—every physician— 
bring them all!’ 

‘Gently, sir,’ said the Doctor, * she will recover 
soon, if you do not all crowd round her, and keep the 
air from her.’ 

‘On your peril do not trifle with me,’ said Les- 
lie, looking wildly on his wife’s wasted form, and 
the wan cheek, where want of sleep, and so many 
nights and days of watching had wrought a change 
that appeared fearful in his eyes:—* you think she 
will recover.’ 

‘ She is recovering,’ said Dr. B , dashing a 
tear from the corner of his eye, for he now began to 
comprehend the whole scene, and how Florence had 
been so good a nurse, although she had not walked 
the hospitals, 

‘ Mother, mother,’ said Leslie, willing to grasp 
at hope from every one, § do you think she’ll reco- 
ver! 


burning palm, and pressed them both within her own 


80, that she is an angel. H. G. 


From the New Monthly Magazine for April. 


NARRATIVE OF A SETTLER IN CANADA, 

If it be a curious and interesting speculation to 
watch the introduction otf an untutored savage into 
our cities and manners, to observe his gradual adop- 
tion of our wants, and his investment with our re- 
sources, so much the more important it must be, as 
coming from home to our Own situations, to notice 
civilized men, stripped of the aids of that state, 
thrown into the forest, almost as a mere animal, de- 
prived of that intricate system of division of labour 
which has arrived at so high a point in tffis country, 
and attempting to avail himself of the theory he may 
previously have acquired of the mechanical and ne- 
cessary arts. ‘This position is by no means an un- 
common one: it is one which has fallen to my own 
share, and it is one which must fall, more or less, to 
that of all who leave this country for the agricultural 
colonies, and whether their lot be in the forests of 
America, on the grass plains of Australasia, or on 
the swells of the Cape, they will all find themselves 
thrown more on their energies as creative men than 
their previous education can allow them even 
to imagine; and he who has been used to snuff his 
candle and resume his book, to wash his hands and 
sit down to dinner, can with difficulty be brought to 
conceive a case where soap, candle, snuffers, &e. 
must be provided by his individual resources and la- 
bour. Belonging myself to the middle class of so- 
ciety, I was suddenly and thrown into 
this very state. How I fared, the few following 
pages may in part show; and should they throw the 

east new light on a subject many will soon practical- 

ly experience, my Canadian lite will not have been 
quite in vain. 

In the spring of 1830, I left England for Quebec. 
A passage over the Atlantic now isa matter of course, 
not so terrible event as a progress to Plymouth might 
be some hundred years back. After a confinement 
of seven or eight weeks, we arrived at Quebec, the 
capital of the Lower Province. Few cities can 
boast so commanding a situation; perched on almost 
a Oy sermera cliff, on one side the St. Lawrence 
rolls beneath it, and on another the shallow but broad 
St. Charles. ‘The citadel, towering above all, looks 
what it really is, almost impregnable, while on the 
south shore of the river, the lesser altitude of Point 
Pevi, covered with wood, and interspersed with capi- 
tal houses, the literally suburban residences of the 
wealthy of Quebec, not only adds to the actual beauty 
of the prospect, but points out that the fortress isnot 
merely a thing of show, by demonstrating the pre- 
sent wealth and prosperity of the province it protects. 
But the most striking feature to the newly arrived in 
the harbour ot Quebec, is the splendid scale and su- 
perior size of the steam boats. 
sider the vessels at home as unexcelled, he is sur- 
prised to find in a nook of the world he had perhaps 
considered almost as semi-civilized, steam-ships, ri- 
valling, if not surpassing, those of his native waters. 
But America is the land of communication, intersect- 
ed by noble rivers, poured north and south, east and 
west, by the hand of Nature. ‘The enterprise and di- 
ligence of man has taken advantage of these favours 
to their fullest extent. Does a rapid or a cataract 
impede his progress? he turns the obstacle by a ca- 
nal. Does the river run in a calmer stream? he 
places on it num erless steam boats. By these ad- 
vantages, which every American is heir to, 1000 miles 
is a slight journey here. Men and women are all 
migratory, and the most delicate lady talks of a trip 
from Philadelphia to Quebec with the utmost cool- 
ness. 

This extreme facility of communication seems to 
deprive the American of that feeling of home which 
attaches an Englishman to his native village. The 
inhabitant of the Union seems to consider the whole 

continent as his own, and whether it be Alabama or 
 Verment, is equally at home, and as ready to start 


* I do, Leslie,’ said Mrs. St. Leger, bursting into 
tears as she placed Florence’s cold hand in Leslie’s 


—and | do think, although everybody does not say 


Accustomed to con- 


on any scheme 2,000 or 3,000 miles. By alternate 
steam bpats and coaches the emigrant bound to York 
pursues the course of the St. Lawrenee until he en- 
ters Lake Ontario; this he crosses in some steam- 
vessel. He has consumed about two days and a halt 
or three days, in his passage from Quebec, and he 


now stands in York, the capital of Upper Canada 
about 700 or 800 miles from the we, Daten the 


whole of this time, he has lived in q state of the 
greatest comfort. The steam-boats superb, the din- 
ners excellent, coaches well horsed, York itself well 
built, several capital houses, taverns expensive—as 
it becomes all civilized hotels to be; and, as he looks 
about, he begins to doubt thetales he has been told 
.of Canadian privations, and build, with renewed 
confidence, the cottage ornee, to introduce the drill 
system, &c. However, he takes up his land, and 
prepares, as I did, to locate thereon. The lands to 
which I was proceeding had been previously enga- 
ged; therefore my only affair was to arrive at them 
as speedily as possible. 1 engaged a wagon at four 
A. M. and started due north, along Yonge-street;— 
this is one of the best farmed districts in Upper 
Canada—we passed several good houses, surround- 
ed by out-houses, that would net diseredit the Old 
Country. As I receded from the capital, the coun- 
try rapidly became wilder; brick and plaster houses 
sank to frame-buildings; stumps began to be thicker 
sprinkled; here and there acres of girdled pines, 
standing ina state of ghastly decay, lined the roads; 
feuces, which were neat posts, with morticed bars, 
were converted to the common snake-fence of the 
country. On approaching the Oak Ridges, masses of 
forest appeared yet untouched by the axe; a log- 
house or two reared their novel forms, though as 
yet shingled, and with good clearings. This state 
of things brought me to Phelp’stavern. Here is as 
yet the out-skirts of clearing ; here the veil drops.— 
‘wo miles beyond lies the swampy Holland river, 
leading into Lake Simcoe: it is*here where the In- 
dians assemble to receive their presents: and on the 
banks of the beautiful lake they yet hover, unwillin 
to abandon a ground so abounding in attractions to 
anlndian hunter. As yet European clearing has dowe 
little on its banks, and it is, as it were, the debate- 
able ground between the wild and the civilized man; 
and the habits of the two have undergone that blend- 
ing which the necessities of life have compelled. 


Here I fortunately found two voyageurs going down 
the Lake, and I engaged them to land me on my pos- 
sessions. After a dreary pull of eight miles down a 
river, Or swamp of wild rice, we entered the Lake. 
The contrast was delightful: a cool, fresh breeze rip- 
pled over its surface, and the appearance of some 
high land, crested with trees, and partially cleared, 
gave animation and hope. ‘The wind drawing more 
a head, and night advancing, we determined to down 
sail, and land ata point on which wasa house for 
shelter. As the two Canadians pulled the boat, and 
I sat wrapped in my great coat in the stern sheets, 
it was impossible to avoid unpleasant melancholy 
feelings. The solemn gloom of the evening over 
the waters and trees, the motion of the oars, might, 
perhaps, have aided them; but few can, I think, take 
the decisive step, and throw themselves into the 
forest without ‘‘easting a long and lingering look be- 
hind.” ‘The old familiar faces I was quitting, as I 
feared for ever, hovered in my sight, and seemed 
dearer and more valued as I Jost them; the warm 
rooms, where I had so long been sheltered and hap- 
py, contrasted much in their favour, in my imagina- 
tion, with the chill night wind, and tall dismal trees 
near which we were floating. ‘The boat’s keel ran- 
ning up the beach put an end to my reveries, and in 
less than an hour we were all coiled up before the 
fire, and asleep. At daybreak we prepared to re- 
sume our voyage, and I finished my first slumbers in 
aloghut. Refreshed by my night’s rest, and revived 
by the clear glitter of a Canadian sunrise, I inspect- 
ed my host’s house with a determination to find it 
‘excellent. Rude, but capacious enough for the wants 
of any farmer, it was situated ona point of land form- 
ed by a wind in the Lake; a line of trees, of hand- 
some growth, formed a shelter between it and the 
waters, which swelled and bubbled on a clean peb- 
bly and gear. Farther back were the barn and out- 
houses, while the space between was occupied by a 
flourishing orchard. ‘Two or three hours’ smart pull- 
ing brought me into sight of my own Patmos, plac- 
ed in the very bottom of a regularly formed and 
woody bay, on both whose points grow tall towerin 
trees. ‘The little hole that had been made ina woo 
by a previous settler, looked sheltered and comforta- 
ble. A French voyageur had, on the foregoing au-. 
tumn, ~juatted himself on this lot, (squatting, in Ca- 
nada, means seating yourself on a lot of ail: no 
leave or license had or obtained;) he had erected a 
low log hut, roofed it with bark, and chopped down 
about four aeres of trees, but which, however, still 
remained cumbering the ground. After rowing along 
the shore some way in search of a landing, (for the 
trees which grew immediately on the beach, he had 
felled into the Lake, forming a complete barrier, ) 
we found an entranee, and I scrambled ashore, and 
jumping on a log, surveyed the scene with, I must 
confess, some dismay. 


At a little distance, perhaps two hundred yards, 
stood my antagonist, the dark and gloomy wood, 
looking to my inexperienced eye impenetrable. The 
clearing, as it was called, seemed to me the most 
chaotic confusion and disorder that could possibly 
arise. Bodies of trees lay heaped in all directions, 
while tall weeds, higher than my head, waved from 
amongst them most Juxuriantly. I picked and climb- 


ed my way, as I best could, to my future habitation, 
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and a most rough habitation it was. Composed of jor two clear parts, the French squatter had planted; On the 12th of December the first snow fell, and ) at once, plunge went the spear, and lashing en the 
eedar-logs, in puris naturalibus, a floor of siab- ee few potatoes and pompaiess these I prepared | before the 25th, the Lake wasa solid sheet of ive;— | surface, came ap 4 transfixed black bass. We spear- 

to house. 


boards, a roof of bark, it seemed to be a bastard be- 
tween an English pig-sty and an Indian wigwam.— 
Novelty, however, overpowered every other feeling, 
and excited by that and a fine sky, I repeated, ‘1 am 
raonarch of all I survey,” much to my own satisfac- 
tion, as I effected an entrance into my habitation: It 
was pierced for two windows, though any contri- 
vances for closing the ports were not; that I supplied 
with some broken board. One box of baggage was 
all my furniture; that | hung to a beam, and sallied 
out to discover my nearest neighbour. The difficul- 
ties Lhad to find him, and my misfortunes in the 
woods, would occupy too much space to relate. I 
found him, fortunately, an intelligent and communi- 
cative French Canadian, married to an Indian female. 
Under his direction, 1 drew up a list of what [ most 
wanted, and afier taking a compass, and the fullest 
directions, determined to cross the woods to York, 
to fetch up my baggage, &c. The track lay for some 
time on the Jake shore, and in some of the bays, 
where the road was good, with a single line of trees 
fringing the Lake, the view resembled, in general 
effect, some parts of the road on the banks of Winan- 
dermere. ‘The high lands and craggy mountains 
were certainly not here; but the same softness of sce- 
nery, clearness of water, and wavering lights, were 
repeated on the almost, till recently, unheard-of Lake 
Simcoe. With great regret, | quitted the Lake Shore, 
and turning abruptly to the south entered at once the 
thick wood. ‘The road was difficult to distinguish, 
leaves having already begun to fall. Walking in the 
American forest is, perhaps, the gloomiest position 
that a person can be placed in. Few living animals 
enliven the path; perchance a squirrel pops his head 
from his hole, now and then to gaze with his quick 
bright eye at the unwonted passer by; little else 1s 
heard or seen but the continual sawings of the branches 
in the wind, and the dull, heavy tall of some old 
standard of the wood, which, after many years of 
gradual decay, drops to enrich that ground which has 
so long supported it. After a walk of four or five 
hours under the shade of the wood, I fell intoa good 
road, well studded with capital clearings, On this 
road is the settlement of the Davidites, one of the 
numerous and grotesque sects into which unassisted 
reason in religious afiairs often leads her votaries. 

Having made my purchases, and collected my bag- 

gage, L again turned my face to the wilderness, and 
once more I stood at home and alone. My house, 
however, now looked more comfortable, lumbered 
up with boxes and tools, and I felt a positive pleasure 
in lying once more ander my own roof tree. I had 
by this time acquired some knowledge of handling 
an axe, and was eble to cut my fire-wood with ease. 
Accordingly, as 1 felt it an accession of power, I be- 
came quite delighted with my new talent: the clear- 
ing of the axe in the wood was music to my ears, and 
a clean chip the utmost of my ambition. ‘Che Ameri- 
ean axe differs in shape from any tool I have ever 
seen in England; it is shorter from the pole to the 
edge than the English felling axe, and is thicker at 
the shoulder, acting as a smooth wedge to throw out 
the chip, or split up a log; the handle, made of hick- 
ory or elm, is cut with a curve, and a knot at the 
end to hinder it slipping from the hand. One stroke 
#s made straight from the shoulder, and the other by 
whirling the axe round the head: the momentum it 
aecquives by this motion, without much exertion of 
strength, drives it into the wood. The difficulty is 
to make all the cuts at the same place, and at the 
proper slope: but all this is speedily acquired by 
practice. ‘Three or four days after my return, as L 
was sauntering along the beach, | found the wreck of 
an old wooden canoe, This appeared to me to be re- 
pairable; I therefore employed that afternoon in get- 
ting her hauled ashore. 1 first filled up her chinks 
with slips of wood as nearly as possible, and then 
caulked her with an old pair of trowsers, and moss. 
Ahad found, in one of my wanderings, a little knot 
of pines, (a scarce tree in our neighborhood, ) and by 
tapping them I obtained a litde turpentine, with 
which I smeared her. launched her—she floated, 
something lob-sided, to be surebut that was a tri- 
fie. I cut a paddle, and took a cruise in her directly. 
i provided a safe place for her, sheltered from the 
northerly swells. I soon found a use for her; 1 went 
to aneighbor’s and brought down in her some boards: 
with these I formed a loft to my little house, over 
the seams of which I laid long strips of cedar bark, 
which I peeled from the trees. This, 1 expected, 
would prevent currents of cold air from rushing from 
above inthe winter, Into this loft Lremoved most of 
my boxes. I split a slab from a beech log, and made 
a tolerable chair. I was going to the luxury of stuf- 
fing it, but I did not get so tar. Two or three boards 
made me an excellent table and shelf. I cut two 
hooks out of wood, and hung up my gun, and, as the 
evening drew on, by a blazing fire 1 looked round 
me with increased content, 

1 usually roge at half past four, and rolled the fire 
together, got my breaktast at once, as 1 have always 
thought ita great preservative against the ague, eat- 
lng before going out. “Phe mornings now, the mid- 
dle and latter end of September, were very sharp— 
strong white frosts—though the middle of the day 
was yet very hot. I found it comfortable to keep 
fires all night, and began to find it tedious to carry 
my firewood home on my shoulder; [ therefore one 
day telled twelve or fourteen fine beech, or maple, 
and chopping them into twelve feet lengths, borrowed 
a yoke ot oxen, and dragged them to my door, This 
was my first essay in driving a team, and terrible 


My potatoes I stowed in a small cellar [ 
had dug under my house for the winter. The fall 
ugly weeds having all died away, had left my ground 
glowing, like the — of the Hesperides, with 
golden-hued pumpkins: these I piled into a large 
heap, and two or three tedious days I had collecting 
them, two being as many as I could carry by the 
rough and prickly stalk. [about thistime increased 
my family by a young puppy, which a neighbour 
spared me, a pig I previously held, and a cat. As 
frequently a fortnight would elapse, without a per- 
son entering my secluded clearing, we became inse- 
parable companions. If I went out to chop, my 
whole family would follow, the pig rooting about for 
pig-nuts, while the dog and eat would play among 
the wood; and I, sometimes laying down my axe, 
would call one er the other of my subjects to a more 
particular conference, to which call the pig was never 
the least obedient. My neighbour’s lodian corn- 
field about this time suffered very much from the 
nightly ravages of a large bear: we watched for him 
some time without success; but one unfortunate night 
for him we put a limit to his farther proceedings, by 
three or four balls being lodged in his careass. ‘he 
weather, now the latter end of October and Novem- 
ber, became most beautiful. It was that season call- 
ed here the Indian summer. A haziness prevails 
throughout the air, which is tempered by a gentle 
and equable heat. Rain falls but seldom in the day 
time; refreshing showers frequently occur during the 
night, and with the rising sun the very autumnal hues 
of the fast-fulling leaves seem imbued with a spring 
freshness. ‘The American forests, in the fall season, 
are, perhaps, in the height of their glory; the golden 
hue of one tree is relieved against the still dark green 
of another; the brown crisp leaf of the beech shows 
in relief by the side of a grove of cedars, while the 
whole is positively enlightened by the glowing red 
of a species of maple. The transitions from the 
dreary decay of a patch of deciduous trees to the 
| pineries, or other evergreens, render a walk through 
the woods, at this time, more impressive and varied 
than at any other. 
My potatoes and pumpkins being all housed; the 
seams of my houuse caulked against the weather by 
some strong elay, which I worked up and forced in- 
to the interstices of the logs; a good stock of fire- 
wood round the door, I awaited the approach of win- 
ter without much fear of its rigour. I had several 
excellent books with me, and after eight hours’ work, 
in what I was at present very busy, trenching up and 
fencing-in a piece of ground for a garden in the 
spring, I sate myself down by my snug fire, and by 
the light ofa lamp of my own construction, could 
soon trausport myself into other and different climes, 
or feel, with some astonishment, how soon I had 
become, in great measure, reconciled to the change 
of manners and situation.—Living in so lonely a 
manner as I did, it wasimpossible always to escape 
the infection (perhaps native to the woocds) of feel- 
ing sometimes a little melancholy; but setting about 
some contrivance, either for absolute use, or to give 
an air of elegance to my retreat, invariably banished 
the blugs.—Une evening, as I was sitting ruminating 
on the different prospects before me to those my 
youth had anticipated, and, to confess the truth, sigh- 
ing over the upset of certain visions which had en- 
gaged my attention in Britain, while an indulgence 
(only allowed on Saturday night), musical snutf box 
was playing ‘*Portrait Charmant,” [heard a tap at 
the door; ‘*Entrez!” cried 1; the door opened, but 
none entered. IL rose, and perceived two figures, 
wrapped in blankets, standing at the door. ‘*Ontaske 
niche;”—**Come in, Indians,” said I, when one of 
them, bursting into afit of laughter, showed me the 
Indian wife ot my neighbour, while she introduced 
the other as a sister of a friend of hers. Such a visit 
upset the economy of my house altogether. ‘lhe 
younger, who had since her entrance listened atten- 
tively to the snuff-box, crept cautiously closer and 
closer, until she suddenly Jaid her hand on it, as if 
catching a fly. It happened, at that moment, to stop; 
she immediately imagined she had killed it, and ut- 
tering a deep-drawn “Eh!” looked greatly alarm- 
ed at me. Seeing, however, thatI only laughed, she 
assumed courage, and smiled too. After some con- 
versation, chattering and smiling, they rose to de- 
part. I happened tohave a brooch, very splendid 
in appearance, of trifling value, which, with all the 
gallantry I could muster, I fixed on my younger visi- 
ter’s bosom, she was quite delighted, and bade me 
te night with much cordiality. During her stay, 
had time to remark her personal appearance 
and dress; and it may be understood to be the man- 
ner in which Indian women generally dress. A 
gathered blue petticoat fell a little below her knees, 
while bright-red leggings covered loosely her legs 
from the ancles; feet bare; she wore a sort of black 
jacket, like a lady’s habit, while a silk handkerchief 
crossed her bosom, a@ la Portsmouth Pointer; round 
her neck hung several rows of glass beads, and imi- 
| tation pearl rings adorned her ears. Her head was 
perfectly uncovered, and long black hair hung over 
her face and shoulders, while a white blanket 
twined round, which served in doors asa shawl.— 
Her complexion was aclear brown, lightened by 
brillant eyes and white teeth, and when she smiled, 
or was excited, her features expressed great good- 
humour; but when in a state of repose, they sank, 
though not unhandsome in themselves, into a sul- 
lenness of expression habitual to an Indian. The 


work Thad with them. Among the logs, and in one 


hands and feet of the tribes are invariably small and 
well proportioned, 


‘the whole imprisoned water growled below.” The 
noise made by the air when the ice first fixes, is, when 
heard in the watches of the night, awfal, and is heard 
ata distance of five or six miles from the shore; a 
deep rending and crackling runs along the ice, and 
though it is a sign of solidity and firmness, yet a 
stranger walking over it, when he feels the trem- 
bling noise shoot under his feet, can hardly per- 
suade himself of the truth of the supposition. Win- 
ter now reigned predominant; every water was 
fixed in solid ice, and every where snow covered the 
ground. Few birds but the little snow birds enli- 
vened the scene; the days were generally sunshiny 
and bright; the evening sometimes superb, the sun 
setting brilliantly, while a tender red, or violetish 


hue, over the eastern sky, would portend a keen’ 


frost. When the moon arose, her pale brilliance shi- 
ning on the white plains, can never be described, and 
amongst the stars to the north played almost inces- 
santly the aurora borealis. ‘The moon and stars of 
America shine with a lustre far surpassing the same 
luminaries here. The clearness of the air seems to 
permit more of their lustre to fall to the earth; for, 
unlike the bright unsteady glare of a tropical night, 
over the frozen surface of the lake, how bright and 
how beautiful the heavenly host have appeared! Un- 
dimmed by the damps of Europe, and unsullied by 
the touch of age, they seemed like the country below 
them, to be New Worlds indeed. ‘Though the de- 
gree of cold on the thermometer be much Jower 
than any experienced in this country, yet, from the 
dryness of the air, and the constant accompaniment 
of sunshine, it is not so unpleasantly manifested to 
the teelings asa much higher degree in England.— 
There are few days in a Canadian winter, at least in 
the latitude of Lake Simcoe, that a man may not la- 
bor out the whole day. 1 did uot find it necessary to 
dress any warmer than my usual custom in England. 
The feet are the principal on keep them warm. 
During part of this winter, I was engaged in split- 
ting rails for fences: cedar and bass-wood are prin- 
cipally employed for this purpose. A tree with 
straight bark and good appearance is selected, felled 
and cut into twelve feet lengths, which are split by 
wedgesand mauls into rails as thick as a man’s leg. — 
At first I found it not only bard work, but I could not 
manage more thaneten or fifteenrailsina day. I se- 
lected improper wood; my mauls split, jarred my 
hands, &c." However, I persevered, and in four or 
ave days could split a hundred in seven or eight 
ours. 

Spring now began to show itself, and to soften the 
severity of the winter; the sugar maples began to 
ooze sap, and pigeons began to return to the vicinity 
of the Lake. It now was time for me to think of 
clearing some land; L therefore engaged a Frenchman 
to assist me in my operations, and we started to work. 
‘The trees are all cut off breast high, the handling the 
axe rendering it impracticable to cut any lower; the 
branches are piled into heaps, and the trunks cut into 
lengths of from eight to sixteen feet, proportional to 
their size, for oxen to draw. 1 provided myself with 
whiskey and pork, and called a bee; # e. a meeting 
of my neighbours, to roll my trees together, prepar- 
atory to burning. On the day appointed, about twenty 
five men, and five yoke of oxen, made the woods re- 
echo to their exertions, and, at the close of the day, I 
had six acres of wood piled, ready for firing. A 
sinart north-east breeze came on, and before twelve 
that night, L had the best possible patcern of Pande- 
monium. ‘lhe wind increased to a storm; sheets of 
fire were impelled among the standing woods, while 
the roaring and crackling of thirty or forty immense 
bonfires were quite horrible; a dun canopy of smoke, 
despite the wind, hang over the scene. I trembled 


ed six or seven more before ten o’clock, when we 
Prepared to return to our homes. This mode of 
fishing is pleasant and picturesque, the ruddy light 
of the birch bark reflected on the calm green water, 
and on the dark animated features of the spear-wo- 
man, communicated an interest to the sport not easi- 
ly forgotten, while the silence of the night was com- 
pletely unbroken but yy the plunge of the spear and 
the dash of the transfixed fish as they were reluctant- 
ly drawn to the surface, Nothing would serve On- 
dosnok but landing ona small barren island, and 
lighting a fire to immediately taste the produce of 
the night. This I willingly agreed to, there being 
something piquante in the proposal, A backwoods- 
man and an Indian sqnaw are not long lighting a fire, 
an¢ in half an hour our fish was cooked tamously.— 
We tove it to pieces with our fingers, and demolish- 
ed it in a twinkling, jumped into the canoe, and 
soon reached our huts. 

I had fenced the previous autumn a small plot of 
ground as a garden: my cleared six acres I divided 
into four acres of spring wheat, and ‘Timothy grass, 
sown over it near the house, one acre and a half In- 
dian corn, for which the ground was not ploughed, 
and about an acre of potatoes. By the time all this 
was done, summer was completely restored, every 
tree was in full leaf, birds had become plentiful; fire- 
flies illumined the woods at night, while hosts of 
frogs kept up an admirable concert eontinually.— 
Musquitoes also became annoying, but one great 
comfort, positive pleasure, in being bit by a mus- 
quito is, that you are sure of annihilating him, ‘and 
revenge is sweet to Gods and men.” As my crops 
grew up under my eyes, I felt more and more inte- 
rested in their welfare: planted by my own hands, de- 
fended by my eare, | seemed in some sort their cre- 
ator, and I looked forward, as to grateful children, to 
a sure reward in their maturity. I became to all in- 
tents a Canadian farmer, when by our new establish- 
ed post I received a letter from Europe rendering my 
return negessary. 

It was with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow that 
I stepped into the boat to convey me to the landing. 
They say a prison long inhabited becomes as a home 
to the prisoner, and | could hardly quit my faithful 
companions and my laboured Jand without feeling a 
regret that I could not have believed possible in the 
previous autumn, 


The above short and simple annals are the plain 
story of a new settler in the back woods. The infe- 
rences drawn from the relation will vary, Lam aware, 
at the sway of the age or feelings of the peruser; bat 
those that I, the active agent in them, have extract- 
ed, are simply these:— 

That to the industrious laboarer Canada opens a 
favourable change. 

To the farmer of small capital emigration is also 
beneficial. 


To the gentleman used to a country life with a 
fixed income of not less than 40 or £50, it may per- 
haps be an advantageous step; but to the restless, cle- 
ver, ambitious man; the middle-aged person, whose 
past years have been spent in civilized life, whose 
manners are fixed by habit, and whose prejudices 
are strong cast by former circumstances, especially 
if he be the broken down ruined trader of large ci- 
ties, to such as these Canada only offers an accession 
of misery: unfitted by their ideas, ignorant of country 
work, every prejudice shocked, aud all their dreams 
upset, they sink either into a state of mental imbe- 
cility, or returning to their old Jand, spread around 
reports of the wretched country they have been in. 
There yet remains the young man of a respectable 
class and small property, but without prospects in 


for my house, and kept a constant watch all night. | this country—to him Canada: offers certainly a sure 


Next day the flames had considerably abated. 
was now necessary to roll the burning logs together, 
to promete their combustion: this is hot, dirty, and 
disagreeable work.—When at last the fires go out, a 
yoke of oxen is employed to draw the remains (or 
tirsons) into fewer heaps, which areagain fired. This 
generally fiuishes the operation. I[ now got my 
fences up, and engaged a man to plough part for 
spring wheat. 

‘The ice having now entirely disappeared from the 
lake, and warm weather sét, my attention was 
turned towards the bountiful supply of fish the lake 
contained, and | commenced a series of experiments 
in the art of spearing. As I have already introdue- 
ed my instructress, a deseription of one of our expe- 
ditions will sufficiently display the manner of catch- 
ing fish on the lake. Ondosnok, or ‘ the wind is 
coming,” most poetical of names, having joined me 
in her beautiful bark canoe, we started trom the bay 
about seven, P. M. the wind being almost calm, and 
the surface of the lake reflecting the gloomy shadows 


It | retreat. 


With her laborious life and her sequestra- 
tion from much society, she offers to him many alle- 

_viations: the fishing and sports he soon enters into. 

are n@restrictions. 


| The wildness of the life and scenery have their 
‘charms for youth; the active employments of his 
| farm and affairs will act as excellent recipes against 
_melancholy. ‘There, unchecked by those prudential 
and praiseworthy motives which restrain in this 
country, he may enter, nay, is impelled in justice 
to himself and his new country, into those ties which 
| lighten the burdens and brighten the joys in every 
mode of life, especially in the simple track of a Ca- 
nadian farmer. There, rich in a large family, he 
may hope, after the toils of his youth, his declining 
age will be supported by his extended farm and his 
active family. But in his early career his eyes must 
always look forward, he must be a true Canadian; 


every sigh to olden time is treason against the pre« 
sent hopes. It is true, ills may be magnified by their 
nearness; but let him remember the pains which 


of the moss-grown tamaracks like a polished mirror 
a most favourable appearance for fishing, as the | 
steadiness of the water renders the aim much surer. | 
As we paddled out of the small bay it was impossible 
not to admire the buoyancy and elegance of the bark 
we were floating in; easy to be earried by one per- 
son, it would carry ten or twelve. Atthe bow knelt 
the squaw, paddling, while at an angle of 45°, hanging 
over the water, was stuck acleft stick holding a piece 
of inflamed birch bark, which was renewed as occa- 
sion required. When we arrived at the fishing- 
ground, she laid aside her paddle, and assuming the 
spear, a Slight pole of fourteen or sixteen feet long, 
with a barbed head, she bent attentively over the 
water, while I guided the canoe, as the point of her 
spear turned by the slightest impulse of the paddle; 


pressed him to the earth in his old rere and fi- 
nally drove him to his chosen refuge, and let him 
remember that so uncertain are the wishes, and so 
wavering the disposition of mankind, that even I, 
returned to my native place, surroanded by my ear- 
liest friends, feel my thoughts wander again to the 
wilds of Canada; again 1 see my humble hut in the 
forest; again I walk in the clear evenings with my 
Indian friends; the hantings and the liberty of that 
land press upon me with aa almost painful remem- 
brance and freshness, and perhaps I would again re- 
turn to them, did I not know not ouly that there I 
should draw the comparison the other way, but that 
much of the splendor with which these recollections 
seem invested, is not inherent in them, but acquired 
from the charm of relating them to my own friends 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


in the warm circle and amid the social comforts 
which are only to be found at an English fireside. 


THE HAUNTED SHIP.—4 YANKEE’s sToRY. 


‘‘ Ha! was that the sound I heard? 
Was it a clap of thunder, or the shriek 
Of the night demon?” Alberti. 


Many years ago, whilst running down the trades, 
some time in the summer of , to passa dull 
hour in the steerage of the U. S, ship , We so- 
licited a messmate, to spin us a yarn. He was a tail, 
spare man, and from his great height obtained the fa- 
miliar name of Spare Topmast; tor you must know, 
in a man-0’-war, all the officers, from the captain to 
the youngest middy, have their denominations, ex- 
of character and looks. Spare ‘opmast, our 

ero of the present sketch, was a-jolly, waggish fel- 
low, ever ready to run the rig on a messmate, sing a 
song, or act as steerage chronicler, should occasion 
demand his never failing stock of reminiscence. Sel- 
dom repeating his former stories, he never betrayed 
himself by deviations, and thus maintained his posi- 
tion amongst us asa tarnal clever fellow. Altera 
three years’ cruise in the Mediterranean, the night 
we made the long-desired light of Sandy Hook, and 
were awaiting the aid of day to run in, grouped to- 

ether below around the steerage table, surrounded 

y happy faces, the bottles had repeatedly been re- 
plenished, and the mess grog dui/, or breaker, emp- 
tied, before any symptoms of quiet was obtained to 
the numerous complimentary desires of the captain, 
which had been received through the medium of his 
steward, when Spare Topmast was called on fora 
dog-watch yarn, or, in plainer language for my read- 
ers, a story not to exceed two hours in time in length 
of narration. Screwing his lantern phiz into a very 
melancholy expression, he commenced as follows: 

** This evening brings to my mind a circumstance 
of all others the most terrific. Some years ago 1 had 
the felicity of belonging to the merchant service, and 
amongst the many vessels I served in during my ear- 
ly years, as tender to the cooks and stewards, and 
handy Billy to the crews, | once went ona whaling 
voyage in a vessel out of Stonington. She wasa good 
boat, and in her we weathered some hard gales; and 
altho’ we had plenty of the best grub, and a ’nation 
sight of swizzle or switchwell, (¢d est, molasses and 
water, ) we were not contented. We had no sooner left 
our port, to pursue our voyage, before it was wisely 
concluded by all our men that she was not the cratt 
we had intended to wear out our old clothes in, and 
that there were more hands in the night watches on 
deck than our skipper had names for in his register; 
and the boldest of the crew would not have gone the 
ship’s length alone at midnight—no, not for a'glass 
of grog, as great a stranger to his lips as it was—for 
our old man belonged to the temperate society, and 
I firmly believe had no other spirits on board than 
those whose nightly revels disturbed our peace. At 
night the watch on deck, excepting the man at the 
hehe and mate, would collect together, and recite, 
to their mutual terror, tales of horror and piracies 
said to have been committed on the deep, and accuse 
our vessel as having had some such evil betallen her, 
whilst she was in the West India trade. From all 
accounts we were able to glean, prior to our leaving 
port, she had lost many of her former crews by fe- 
ver, in those sickly climes, and had once been cap- 
tured by the pirates and one of her former mates 
murdered below, in his sick bed, by those monsters. 
And often times did I hear my shipmates relate how 
they had seen his spirit pass by them when they had 
the trick at the helm, and always about twelve 
o’clock at night. 1 was then a mere boy, and conse- 
quently had not attained that proficiency of judg- 
ment and strength as wou!d admit of my becoming a 
helmsman, so that my age saved me the terror I 
should otherwise have suffered, in witnessing alone 
the disembodied intruders of our night watches. Yet 
such was the dread I endured, that often@mes, when 
ordered aloft to becket a royal, or half-fur) a top-gal- 
lant-sail, I feared to look around me, lest I might 
encounter the deadly gaze of a spirit, in skeleton 
shape, astride the yard whose sail I was securing; 
and, pushed on by car, at night the sails were han- 
dled much quicker than in the day time. 

‘* All our men were positive as respected the truth 
of their ghostly visiters, and in fine weather the man 
at the helm would often lash it a-weather, and start 
from his post, amidst a shower of curses from the 
mate, or whosoever watch it might chauce to be, and 
almost refuse duty, in consequence of the horror he 


felt in being doomed to gaze on such deadly sights. | 


Such was the great fear we all endured of meeting 
or being in company with spirits! Well, this scene 
lasted some weeks, when one night, whilst under all 
sail, with the wind On our quarter, somewhat light, 
to be sure, but yet enough to keep the sails from flap- 
ping, we who had the lookout forward were alarmed 
y the man on duty aft rushing terror-struck amongst 
us, exclaiming, in broken accents, his cause of fear: 
‘Oh, | have seen him at last!’ he cried; ‘by the —— 
it’s as much as a man’s life’s worth to stand at that 
helm. I would sooner meet ten pirates than aghost!? 
said the helmsman who had quitted his station. 
‘Men! men! some of you forward come aftto the 
helm,’ shouted the mate: ‘who the ——— had the 
trick? What do you mean by leaving it? Do you 
mean to get the ship aback’ Come aft immediately!’ 
At this order we all moved aft; when lo and behold! 
there it was, peering over the taffrail, ali dressed in 
white. I saw itas plain as I see you, with its arms 
extended, as if it were about to clasp some of us in 
its deadly embrace. ‘Look, sir! look!’ shouted we 


to the mate. ‘ At what?’ said he: ‘ At the sp-i-r-i-t, 
sir.? ‘What spirit’’ said he, starting towards the 
place it was standing on. [ see nothing,’ said he; 
‘come aft and touch it withme. Inever saw such a 
set of old women on board a ship before.’ And as he 
said this he marched deliberately aft, right up to 
where it stood, and we all of us saw it vanish: but he 
seemed utterly ignorant of its presence, 

The noise we made drew all hands on deck, and 
our captain and the other officers, the steward was 
the only one who did not come up, he having to re- 
main to trim the cabin lamp, that was near going 
out, or at least burnt very dim, as all lights will, you 
know, when ghosts are near. Well, as soon as all 
but the steward were up, the captain asked what was 
the difficulty, and why we made such a noise and 
alarm the watch below. To which we answered, we 
had seen a ghost, and described its appearance to 
him, and how it vanished and all—and probably 
much more than all. As we were standing shivering 
with fear, ‘Men,’ said the captain, ‘1am given to 
understand you are often troubled with unearthly 
visiters, Now if any of you have aught on your 
minds, confess it, and I assure you I have read in a 
learned book on ghosts, that if this be done you will 
no more be troubled by them.’ We all confessed we 
were innocent of any crime, and that we called on 
heaven to witness the truth of our assertions, and 
begged him, if he could, to exorcise the spirits who 
annoyed us, as we really were suffering more than 
language could express, and that he should have no 
grounds for finding fault with us during the whole 
voyage. As we finished our speech, he went aft, and 
hailing the eabin steward from over the taffrail, ex- 
claimed, ‘ pass me up the ghost.’ There was a stir 
amongst us— wasit a trick, or what was it? We 
gazed eagerly, and presently saw it, raising its fright- 
ful head over the stern; we drew back, and so did our 
captain, and in one moment more it raised itself in 
the air, and descending, fell amongst us. We fled; 
nor dared to gaze behind: the eaptain rushed towards 
it, but it appeared to escape his grasp, and once more 
came flying towards us, and dealing in its flight a 
most unghostly blow upon my head, it felled me to 
the deck, and [ grappled with”—and here he paused 
—with what—we all shouted—** why, with the ship’s 
old broom, a dirty cabin table cloth, and the captain’s 
cane lashed athwart it for arms.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, May 26, 1882. 


Washington Irving has arrived at New York, af- 
ter an absence of seventeen years. Mr. Van Buren 
had changed his intention of embarking at Havre, 
and was about to proceed to Germany. 


The store of Wurts, Musgrave & Wurts, No. 175 


Market street, was broken open on Saturday or Sun- 
day evening last, and goods to the value of one thou- 
sand dollars stolen therefrom. A reward of two 
hundred dollars is offered for the apprehension of the 
robbers. 


By the upsetting of a boat at Pensacola, on the 2nd 
inst. Midshipman George M. Fowler and James 
Ferguson, seaman, of the U. S, ship Erie, were 
drowned, 


The Life of Stephen Girard, which has recently 
been published in this city by Mr. Bonsall, is said to 
be an interesting book, abounding with anecdote, and 
relating many particulars in the history of the cele- 
brated banker not before given to the public. It is 
for sale by most of the booksellers. ° 


The Doylestown Democrat states, that after Mina’s 
death warrant was read to him, he asked to look at it, 
and then remarked that ‘‘the governor wrote a very 
good hand.” According to his request, a Catholic 
priest visited him last week. 


DOUGHTY’S CABINET. 

The third number of the second volume of this 
publication has just appeared. Its engravings, the 
first of a Fox Hunt, and the second of the Ruby 
Crowned Wren and Blue Jay, are superior, if pos- 
sible, in point of design and execution, to those 
of the former numbers. Both refleet the highest 
credit upon theartists, Reinagle, Humphrey, Brown, 
and Doughty. The written contents of the present 
number are ‘* Fox Hunting;” ‘ Notes of a Natural- 
ist,” by Jacob Green; ** The Lion;” ‘* Drifting of 
Animals on Flo ting Islands;” ** Ruby Crowned 
Wren, and Blue Jay;” ‘* Ode to May,” by C. W. 
Thompson; ‘*Some Passages from the Diary of a 
Sportsman;” ‘* The Lion and the Bear;” ** Chamois 
Hunters;” ‘* Bear Hunters,” &c. &c, 

We again commend this valuable periodical to 


public patronage. 


The Health Office Report of last week gives four 
deaths by intemperance. We have heard Pough- 
keepsie Ale commended as a proper auxiliary for 
the Temperance Societies. It is certain that the 
gentleman who is the chief retailer of this article in 
this city has quite as many temperate customers as 
any other hotel proprietor in Philadelphia. 1f men 
will drink, and there is a choice of evils, the mild- 
est liquor should be preferred by philanthropists; 
and if mild ale can be made a substitute for strong 
brandy, there is certainly a gain in point of tempe- 
rance. 


The wheat and rye fields of Montgomery County 
have much improved within the last fortnight. 


The Woodbury (N. J.) Herald of yesterday states 
that a bear, which weighed, when dressed, about two 
hundred pounds, was killed near Little Ease, in that 
county, (Gloucester) afew dayssince. He was seen 
to visit a flock of sheep, one of which he killed, and 
carried to the swamp. A company of sportsmen, 
with dogs, got upon the track, and, aiter a number 
of shots, succeeded in bringing the offender down. 


Tue Late Rey. E. D. Grirrin.—The Albany 
Argus, when noticing an article in the London New 
Monthly Review, pays this eloquent, beautiful, and 
merited tribute to the lamented Edmund D. Griffin: 
‘*Never perhaps was there an instance in which genius 
and intellectual attainments were so fully blended 
with purity and elevation of thought and with a life 
** unspotted from the world.” His brief but envia- 
ble career was characterised, from his earliest years, 
by such graces and virtues as adorn and ennobl2 hu- 
manity, and by an extent of scholarship, a maturity 
of taste and thought, and a degree of successful men- 
tal production, which have few parallels in all the re- 
cords of genius and precocious knowledge. As his 
life was little else than a continuous exhibition of ta- 
lent and virtue, and moral and mental beauty, so 
was his death, sudden as it was, and in the midst of 
high hopes and the promised fulfilment of all, and 
more than all, that affection and admiration had an- 
ticipated, in perfect keeping with sucha life. ‘He 
died,” (says a contemporary writer,) ‘‘when the 
model presented by his career only required the 
seal of death to receive the stamp of perfection, and 
this was more strongly fixed upon it, from the cir- 
cumstance of his youth at the moment when the im- 


pression was made.” 


A Mr. Cook has made his appearance at Charles- 
ton as the American Fire King. He promises to go 
through the whole range of experiments as practis- 
ed by his prototypes, with the exception of taking 
Prussic Acid and Phosphorus. He is doubtless an 
impostor, and will, it is likely, ‘*burn his fingers.”°— 
The Charlestonians should nullify him, if he fails to 
humbug them. 


Love, SuicIDE AND THE BotriE.—We find the 
following in the Poughkeepsie Telegraph:—** On 
Friday, April 26, 1832, D. Fulton, one of the Coro- 
ners of this county, was called to view the bodies of 
Elizabeth Bird and Abraham Vandyck, found drown- 
ed in Brown’s Pond, town of Clinton. They were 
tied together around the waist, and from previous 
declarations, no doubt remained but that they had 
deliberately made way with themselves. They were 
seen going to the Pond on the Wednesday prece- 
ding, she quite intoxicated, and it was supposed he 
not much better. They had divested themselves of 
their upper garments, which were carefully deposit- 
ed near the Lake, together with a bottle containing 
the remains of a pint of rum which they had purchased 
that morning, perhaps not an hour before they took 
their fatal plunge. Both were habitually intemper- 
ate.” 


MAN AND WOMAN. 
The question was recently debated in the Detroit 


Forensic Debating Society, ‘* Is there any inherent | ? 


superiority in the mind of man over that of woman?” 
We have been favoured with and subjoin the opinion 
of the President, John Norvell, Esq., delivered at 
the close of the discussion: 


GENTLEMEN: 

The question before us is susceptible rather of a 
speculative than of a practical or mathematical dis- 
cussion and decision. Nature, custom, habits, have 
given a different direction, and different oceupations, 
to the minds of the two sexes. The pursuits of man; 
the demands upon his various intellectual faculties; 


the emergencies in which he is placed, require exer- 
tions of mind which woman is seldom called upon to 
make. Her sphere of action is, generally, the do- 
mestic sanctuary, or the social circle. That of man 
is more varied, more expansive, and, taken altoge- 
ther, more trying to the intellect. The duty of pro- 
tecting society; of supporting families; of enacting 
laws; of enforcing them; of waging war, and nego- 
ciating peace; of cultivating art and science; of in- 
structing mankind, and of managing the affairs of 
individuals and nations, seems to belong exclusively 
toman. Necessity obliges him to put into requisi- 
tion all his powers, mental and physical. Necessity 
invigorates and disciplines them. Necessity, stern 
and imperious in its calls for exertion, forces their 
development to the fullest extent that mind and body 
are capable of enduring. Pride, ambition, the love 
of fame, make heavier draughts upon the intellectual 
resources of man than of woman, because of the dif- 
ferent nature of their occupations and pursuits, and 
of the greater restraints imposed on the one sex than 
on the other. 

The inherent power of the mind can be ascertained 
only by the results of its exertions. These depend 
not merely upon its acquisitions in the study of books 
and of human nature, but on the various situations 
and exigencies into which we are thrown, the neces- 
sities and passions which impel us to effort and ac- 
tion, the difficulties, dangers and trials which we 
have to encounter, and the labour, investigation and 
skill necessary to enable us to attain our wants, and 
to effect our objects. 

It is, hence, hazardous to attempt an accurate com- 
parison of the inherent powers of mind possessed by 
man and woman. Weare compelled to judge of the 
mental strength of woman rather by our daily person- 
al observation, than by the monuments of genius and 
talent, which she has hitherto erected for the benefit 
and admiration of mankind. A few such monuments 
have, however, proceeded from her mind and hands, 
indicating, with sufficient clearness and certainty, her 
intellectual vigour and brillianey, and conclusively 
shewing, that ‘* genius is of no sex, no country, no 
clime; triumphs over every obstacle; tramples upon 
impossibilities; and, shaking from its divine wings 
over the clouds of chance and circumstance, towers 
into its native skies.” The evidences of the equality 
of mind possessed by woman, are multiplied in pro- 
portion to its opportunities for development. For 
want of these opportunities, her brightest qualities 
languish, or remain entirely dormant. In reference 
to the intellect of woman, the language of the poet 
is literally true: 

‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark untathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste ils sweetness on the desert air.” 

In biography and history, in moral instruction, in 
descriptive and pathetic poetry, woinan has achieved 
enough to illustrate her inherent capacity to equal 
the highest efforts of man. If she is deficient in more 
profound intellectual acquisitions, it is because we 
have closed the volumes of scienee and classic lore 
to her: It is because we stimulate her earlier ambi- 
tion to the brighter accomplishments of mind; and 
then the heartless sneer of affeeted superiority is our 
gratitude and her reward. We bind her feet with 
iron shoes, and laugh at her feeble footsteps. We 
thus make an intellectual desert around us, and boast 
that we stand alone, and unrivalled, in the solitude, 

I might assert the strength that slumbers in the 
female arm, and point where the mightiest have 
been foiled by woman’s hand; where the proudest 
flights of genius have been attained by her ex- 
panded and aspiring mind. But let us not claim for 
her the hero’s laurel, or the civic wreath. Let both 
be conceded to the exclusive possession of vain man. 
Who sustains the tortures of human misery with the 
more enduring spirit?) Who alleviates, as if by a 
magic spell, the anguish of the soul, in its intensest 
sufferings? Whose keen perceptions, and quick ace 
tions, relieve us from apparently hopeless difficul- 
ties, and extricate us from dangers ready to pre- 
cipitate us down the gulph of endless destruction? 
When our own resources have failed, whose fertile 
mind, impelled by the noblest affections, and sus- 
tained by an invineible constancy and courage, de- 
vises means of rescue, executes them, and saves 
us and ours from impending perdition? It is 
woman’s; admirable woman’s! Look at her intui- 
tive sagacity in her peculiar spheres of action: Look 
at her delightful contributions to the sum of human 


happiness: Look at her soothing and healing min- - 


istrations in the hour of sickness and suffering: Look 
at her glorious and triumphant fortitude amidst all 
‘the ills that flesh is heir to: And ean you doubt 
the equality of her mind, to say nothing of the supe- 
riority of her heart, to that of man? 

The foundation of education is laid by woman’s 
hand. She instills into the infant mind its earliest, 
its best, its purest thoughts. Her influence sur- 
rounds it with its brightest visions of hope, and im- 
arts to it the sweetest and most enduring of its ene 
joyments. She infuses intoit the first elements of 
instruction, prepares it for higher advances, and 
cheers its progress towards perfection. Strength of 
mind is equally displayed in the execution of this 
apparently humble task, as in its loftier pursuits. 
England has been said to be indebted to maternal 
education for the most brilliant era in her annals, 
Napoleon declared that he was indebted to his mo- 
ther’s guidance for the foundation of his eminence 
and glory. Madame Roland, devoting herself to po 
litieal drudgery and literary labour for her husband’s 
sake alone; guarding his honour, and sustaining him 


with unflinching spirit, amidst the trying difficulties © 
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and terrifying dangers of the French revolution; 
awing her very murderers into sympathy and admi- 
ration, exhibits an example of moral greatness in the 
other sex, no less sublime than the exclamation, 
which she left as a legacy tothe world: ‘Oh Liber- 


ty! how many crimes are committed in oy name!” 


Solid and shining as are the intellectual qualities 
of woman, they haye an ample field for their richest 
displays in the peculiar and modest province within 
which nature seems to have destined her to move. 
The cultivation of the mind is intimately blended 
with the regulation and right direction of the affec- 
tions. These, thus refined, constitute the chief 
source of human happiness, and lead woman to the 
practice of those delicate and excellent virtues which 
confer on life its sweetest joys, and shed upon human 
nature its divinest lustre. All the acquisitions of 
her mind may find full employment in the duties and 
pleasures of the companion, the friend, the wife, the 
mother. In the performance of these alone, she 

ives, and has given, conclusive evidence, that there 
is no “inherent superiority in the mind of man over 


that of woman.” 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 

The last number of Harpers’ Family Library, just 
issued, contains a description of Pitcairn’s Island and 
its inhabitants, with af authentic account of the Mu- 
tiny of the Ship Bounty, and of the subsequent for- 
tunes of the mutineers, the whole forming a most 
interesting volume. We shall furnish extracts from 
this work hereafter, and in the mean time avail our- 
selves of the following notice of its character, ta- 
ken from the New York American.—‘*The eventful 
history of the mutiny of the Bounty is more or less 
familiar to all general readers, and its sequel has 
acquired somewhat of additional interest to Ameri- 
can readers from the fact, that it was an American 
Ship which first discovered, after an interval of twen- 
ty years, the retreat of the mutineers. The mutiny 
occurred in 1789, and it was not till September, 
1808, that Capt. Folger, of the American Ship To- 
paz, landed on Pitcairn’s Island, and there found John 
Adams, the sole survivor of the whole crew—the 
patriarch ofa happy race, whom he had scrupulously 
brought up in the knowledge of God, and in love for 
each other. 


*‘The most attractive part of this work, however, 
will be found in the history and character here given 
of Midshipman Peter Heywood, and his sister Nes- 
sy. This youth of sixteen, asleep below when the 
mutiny broke out, and suddenly roused from his quiet 
slumbers, to hear that his commanding officer, (with 
all who would not join the revolt) was about to be 
turned adrift in the mid ocean, uncertain of their, 
fate, committed as it was to a small and deeply laden 
boat, and thousands of miles from any land, and or- 
dered by the successful mutineers to remain below, 
did not insist,—and that was the whole charge relied 
upon before the Court Martial which afterwards 
tried him,—on accompanying, and sharing the fate 
of Capt. Bligh. He remained in the ship until she 
returned to Otaheite, when he left her, and, with 
others of the crew, settled among the kind and gentle 
natives. When the Pandora frigate, sent out to 
search for the mutineers, arrived there, he was among 
the first to go on board, disclose his name, and give 
a narrative of the whole transaction. He, with all 
the others belonging to the Bounty, thirteen in num- 
ber, were immediately putin irons on board the 

Pandora, stowed in a small temporary round house 
built upon deck; and when the Pandora on her 
voyage home foundered, these prisoners, whom, 
though earnestly solicited, the commander, Captain 
Edwards, refused to release from their irons,—only 


escaped through the humanity of the master-at-arms, | 


who, in sliding from the scuttle of their prison into the 
boat alongside, dropped through the bars the key of 
the fetters, and thus enabled all but four to liberate 
themselves. These four, with 30 of the Pandora’s 
crew, went down in her. After eight months’ confine- 
ment in a tropical climate, Mr. Heywood at Jast ar- 
rived in England, to be tried for his life; and it is at 
this period of the narrative, that his sister Nessy, a 
second Jeannie Deans in affection, in talent, in perse- 
verance, and in loveliness and energy of character, 
makes her appearance. When we add, that besides 
this fine episode of a sister’s affection, there isa stir- 
ring and faithful account of the almost incredible 
boat navigation of Capt. Bligh after he was turned 
adrift; of that of nearly equal peril of the survivors of 
the Pandora; and that, contrasted with these scenes of 
suffering and danger, we have presented to us the 
life and habits of the gentle Otaheitans, and of the 


be readily imagined, that Mr. Barrow has made a) 
book that wili be generally read.” 


Emenson’s ARITHMETIC.—The second part of the 
** North American Arithmetic, by Frederick Emer- 
son, Esq.” has just been received in this city, and 
may be had of Messrs, French & Perkins, Book- 
sellers and Stationers, No. 209 Chesnut street.— 
Those competent to judge, speak of the merits of this 
work in the warmest strain. ‘The third and last 
volume will be issued in October. This publication 
is ‘* got up” in the neatest as well as the most sub- 
stantial manner, and with a view to its introduction 
in schools, 


SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 

It is refreshing to the philanthropist to witness the 
efforts which are “being made” by some of the pa- 
triotic sons of Virginia, in order, gradually, to re- 
move the curse of slavery from the Old Dominion. 
The Richmond Whig and the Richmond Enquirer, 
are constantly occupied with calm and intelligent ar- 
ticles upon the subject. Indeed it is impossible, 
with the mind and just views that were developed du- 
ring the celebrated debate in the legislature at its last 
session, in connection with the Southampton insur- 
rection—it is impossible, we say, with that debate 
in our recollection,to entertain any other opinion than 
that before many years elapse, Virginia will adopt a 
plan calculated eventually to ‘‘ eradicate the canker 
worm from her bosom,”’ to facilitate the increase of 
her white, and to eheck the increase of her black po- 
pulation. Without some such salutary measure, the 
‘* glory will depart from her house,” and in a few 
years she will be lost beyond regeneration. 

Adverting to the subject, in a late paper, the editor 
of the Richmond Whig holds this language: 


“The question is likely to be decided ultimately, 
in a contest between the yeomanry and the proprie- 
tors of many slaves.” ‘True—a contest between 
those on the one hand, who when the country is en- 
dangered, will put their wives and children in their 
carriages, and cross Rock Fish Gap, and those on 
the other hand, who when that emergency arrives, 
will have to defend the country and protect the rich 
slave-holder, against that very cause of danger which 
he clings to so pertinaciously. Not yet has the contest 
assumed this aspect generally. Not yet have the 
small farmers and the mechanics, seen the question 
in its true bearing. Not yet have the middling elas- 
ses perceived the part which interest, no less than pa- 
triosm, and the glory and happiness of their coun- 
try, calls upon them to play on this great occa- 
sion. But, they will perceive it; they cannot fail 
to perceive it; the interested alarmists, and ter- 
rorists, cannot seal their eyes to truths as palpable 
as the day, and which literally come home to eve- 
ry man in the Commonwealth. So new and weigh- 
ty a question—one which so many are interested to 
misrepresent, to oppose and defeat—cannot be ex- 
pected, it is not even desirable, that it should succeed 
at once. The public mind will require a length of 
time tomature. ‘There will beastraggle year af- 
ter year, and alternate triumphs and reverses. The 
ultimate result, we do not doubt fora moment. In 
the present state of the world, with the present and 
ever advancing liberalization of opinion, with the in- 
creasing conviction of the superior profitableness of 
free labor, and of the remote, but appalling conse- 
quences of doing nothing, the question can have but 
one termination. Maryland, who acts, but talks lit- 
ule, is about to demonstrate what is alone wanting 
to put Virginia into action—the easy practicability of 
abolition. 

From an intelligent article in the Richmond En- 
quirer, we take the annexed extract, in which the 
true evils of slavery and the true causes of the de- 
generacy and decay of the white population in Vir- 
ginia, are boldly and forcibly accounted for:— 


The effect of slavery on our national prosperity, is 
well worth consideration. Our political power is 
fast passing away; our relative influence in this union 
rapidly decreasing; aud should it be dissolved,( which 
God avert!) with such a canker preying on our vitals, 
who can foresee the point of political imbecility to 
which we may ultimately arrive? But no more of 
this; my national love recoils atthe view. 

Whilst one half of our population is taught to 
look on labour as degrading, or are unable to pro- 
cure employment, should their pressing wants over- 
come this teeling; the whole class of labourers have 
a direct interest in doing and saving as litle as pos- 
sible, so that they barely screen themselves from pu- 
nishment. I do not say this is always the case, but 
such unquestionably is the general effect; and if we 
compare it with a system, in which each one has a 
direct interest in producing and saving as much as 
possible, the difference in the result throughout a 
whole community, would be astounding. Let us 
trace the effects of the two systems a little further, 
in a picture, one part of which will be familiar to 
many. ‘Take the case of a man in Virginia, having 


a capital of $10,000 vested in lands and negroes, with 


half European colonists of Pitcairn’s island; it will |3 family of tenchildren. It is sufficient, whilst kept 


together, for their comfortable support. As the 
children grow up, there is no want of their steady la- 
bour on the farm, even if they have been so fortunate 
as to escape the idea that it would be degrading.— 
The surplus of the estute affords not the means of 
educating them, beyond the ordinary instruction of a 
country school. As they grow up, they must imi- 
tate their neighbours in dress and habits. The girls 
find ample employment in making up their own 
dresses, or little ornaments for their persons; the 
young men must have horses, and perhaps a slave oc- 
casionally to feed and clean them. With neither 
employment, nor intellectual amusements to keep 
them at home, they seek company at all the public 
places in their neighbourhood: money must be had, 
and the resources of the farm, drained to the utmost, 
leave no capital for improvement, even should the 
father escape inextricable embarrassment. Finally 
the old people die, and leave a family of sons, unac- 
customed to labour, unfit for professions, helpless, 
and too probably vicious from indolence. The pro- 
perty is divided, and each share, too small to support 
them in their accustomed courses, even until they 
determine on what is to be done, is most commonly 
wasted in vice and sensuality, 

View, on the contrary, a family of equal numbers 
and capital, vested in land and stock, in a non-slave 
holding community. The daughters are compelled 
to assist their mother in all the domestic labour. If 
there be a son of sprightly and promising talents, he 
is educated for a profession, and thus provided for. 
The wants of the farm demand the labour of the 
others in summer, and in winter they receive the 
rudiments of a plain education, until the time at 
which they may be put out to trades or business.— 
As they arrive at age respectively, the small earn- 
ings of industry the parents may have saved, are ap- 
plied to establishing them in the pursuit of their 
choice. Finally, the parents die, and leave the real 
estate, burthened perhaps with legacies to the sons, 
thus compelled to industry, until they have families 
of their own, when the same process is renewed.— 
In this way is the community continually supplied 
with an industrious class of labourers. No capital 
is dissipated by the system, but a continual, accu- 
mulation; which, extending through a whole com- 
munity for a series of years, will sufficiently account 
for the difference in prosperity between the slave 
and noneslave holding States, without resorting to 
the tariff or the oppressions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

‘These and other causes, which, in the limits of a 
few newspaper essays, it would be impossible to enu- 
merate, must continually cause our white population 
to diminish as the black increases. 


Witha few such intelligent writers as those we 
have quoted, and with their views widely dissemi- 
nated among the people of Virginia, and it is evident 
that the day of her emancipation from the thraldom 
of slavery is not utterly remote. 


Several living Chameleons have recently reached 
Cincinnati alive, having been caught on Prophet’s 
Island, in the Mississippi. They were found run- 
ning about on bushes and small trees, and on their 
arrival at Cincinnati had been five weeks in confine- 
ment. Their food is said to be musquetoes and flies, 
which they will only eat alive. The editor says they 
have the power of changing their hue, but it has no 
reference to the colour of the substance on which 
they are placed. The greediness with which they 
devour flies, does not sustain the once popular opi- 
nion of their living upon air. 


A Larner Removat.—We find the following par- 
agraph in the Boston Centinel.—*‘In widening a 
street in New York, it was deemed necessary to re- 
move or demolish a large block of seven brick build- 
ings. Mr. Simeon Brown, a civil engineer, un- 
dertook to remove them, and performed the extraor- 
dinary feat last Tuesday in three hours. The whole 
mass of buildings 192 feet long, was removed back 
upon horizontal ways, a distance of seven feet, by 
screws, without the least injury. Five years ago, we 
saw a feat of this kind performed in Maiden Lane, 
New York, under direction of the same Engineer, 
by the removal of a single large three story bullding. 
We at the time inquired of Mr. Brown, to what ex- 
tent of magnitude he could remove buildings with 
safety. His answer was that he could remove with- 
out injury, every sound building in the city. It re- 
minds one of the memorable saying of Archimedes: 
‘give me a fulerum, and I will move the world.’ ” 


THE FALSE STEP AND THE SISTERS. 

The Harpers have just issued two volumes, con- 
taining two stories entitled as above. We have not 
had time to peruse them, but they are warmly praised 
by our New York contemporaries, Indeed, the 
Harpers seldom republish any work of foreign ori- 
gin, unless it possesses striking merit. The New 
York American, a rigid but excellent critic, when 


two of the most interesting and well written tales 
that have fallen under our notice for some time.— 
The first is a painful story, but so fraught with deep 
sentiment, that it is a pleasure to turn from Congres- 
sional scuffling, and the raw head-and-bloody-bones 
narrations of Washington correspondents, to the 
more refined conflicts of the feelings in fictitious 
characters. It is a story of sorrow and shame, and 
illustrates with much pathos the solemn fiat, that 
‘the sins of the parents shall be visited upon the 
children,” and that from one ‘false step” from the 
path of rectitude in an individual, may result incal- 
culable mischief, not only to all connected with him, 
but to beings yet unborn. The moral is good, but 
not altogether so in our eyes is the plan of the story. 
To the pious and the happy, it is a delightful creed 
to believe that they inherit the hopes and the peace 
of mind which they trust to transfer to another gen- 
eration, from that which preceded theirs. But to 
the proud, and the wayward, and the unfortunate, 
it is a galling thought, that they are bound up in the 
thread of evil destiny woven by another, and are 
called upon to suffer ill incurred by no act of theirs, 
And thus, perhaps, such views of life as the one here 
presented, does more harm by creating mutinous 
feelings against Divine retributive justice, than it 
does good in the lessonsit teaches of the remote cone 
sequences of crime. Those who will not be deter- 
red from guilt by considerations for the living, will 
hardly be much affected by apprehensions of what 
may befal those who are not yet in existence.” 

S. W. Tosey No. 22, South Fourth Street, is 
the agent for the Harpers in this city. Their pub- 
lications may, however, be had of the principal 
booksellers. 


VatuaBLe Discovery.—The Norfolk Beacon 
states that Mr. Isaac Cloawes of that place, has dis- 
covered a plan, by means of which a vessel of any 
size may be abundantly supplied with fresh water; 
by catching all that may fall upon her sails while 
raining, and conducting it into the tanks or water 
casks in the hold. This is done by means of gut- 
ters formed of canvass, attached at pleasure, during 
a rain, by a hook and eye, to a small strip or apron 
confined permanently to the sails, and running 
from each extremity to the centre of the same, 
on an inclined plane; but in no wise obstructing 
the working or reefing. These guttters empty 
at their junction into tubes or spouts, which con- 
duct to the tanks or casks below deck. Tubes are 
also extendeddown the masts and bow-sprit, which 
conduct the water falling perpendicularly on them 
and the jibs, in like manner into the tanks. By an 
estimate made of the quantity of water which may be 
saved by this process, it iscorrectly ascertained, that 
an adequate supply may be obtained for national or 
merchant ships, for the longest voyages, and thus the 
awful calamity of a short allowance of water, so of- 
ten occurring in protracted voyages, be effectually 
guarded against. This indeed is an invaluable dis- 

covery: of its efficiency however, we are incredulous, 

The discoverer has applied for a patent. 


AFFAIRS OF COLOMBIA 
The following brief notice of recent events in the 
history of Colombia, which we copy from the New 
York Atlas, may remind some of our readers, 
whose memories are not the most retentive in the 
world, of the actual condition of things in that Re- 
public.— 


General Santander is at length politically remane- 
rated for the obloquy he has endured for his alleged 
rticipation ia the conspiracy against Bolivar, in 
September 1828, Most of our readers will doubtless 
remember the tumults at Bogota on that occasion, 
and how uarrowly the Liberator escaped being a sace 
rifice. It will also be recollected that General San- 
tander, who had long been one of the most prominent 
men in the State, and apparently high in the eonfi- 
dence of Bolivar himself, was charged with being 
accessory to the designs of the conspirators; and hav- 
ing been pronounced guilty by the tribunal betore 
which he was arraigned, was sentenced to be shot: 
which fate he escaped by the decree of Bolivar com- 
muting the penalty for perpetual banishment, depri- 
vation of rank, and confiscation. 
During the continuance of the Dictatorship of Bo- 
livar, General Santander remained in Europe, sub- 
jected to the imputations against his character made 
by the friends of the Government which it had been 
the object of the conspiratorste overthrow. For his 
defence he had nothing else to offer than his own as- 
sertions, with the arguments drawn from the nature 
of the tribunal by which he had been condemned, and 
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the judicial system of Spain and her ancient depen- 
dencies, publicity was denied to the examinations 
and testimony on his trial. By the death of Bolivar 
a great political change was wrought in Colombia; 
and the administration reverted to the opponents of 
despotic power. General Santander was immediately 
restored to his former rights, and invited to return 
to his country; and the proceedings on his trial, be- 
fore requested in vain, were made public, With these 
opportunities for exculpation, the stigma thrown up- 
on him was quickly effaced, it being apparent that 
those by whom he had been convicted were more zea- 
Jous to find plausible reasons for eam, themselves 
from the presence and influence of so distinguished 
an opposer of their plans, than to maintain the cause 
of justice and humanity. 

That the estimation in which General S. was pre- 
viously held by his countrymen had not been forteit- 
ed, is sufficiently evinced by all their acts since they 
recovered their power of expressing their sentiments 
in relation to him. To that evidence the crowning 
testimony was afforded by the decisive majority that 
has given him the appointment, on the first ballot, of 
President of New Grenada. ‘ 

Having both by observation and experience, had 
great opportunities for knowing the political condi- 
tion and necessities of his own country, and having 
enjoyed the means of making himself familiar, both 
here and in Europe, with the principles and practi- 
ces of the most enlightened Governments, we hope 
he will never disappoint the anticipations which the 
friends of freedom and human happiness indulge res- 

ecting him; and we cannot but trust, from such 
feoviedre of him as we have been able to acquire, 
that he will show himself, to have been styled, not 
in vain compliment only, in the letter of Obando, 
“the man of the lawe, the man of the country, the 
man of liberty;”’and that as such he will indeed prove 
the tutelar spirit of the institutions of his nation, and 
the protector of its greatness, 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS 


“Hospital des Invalides—Monument of Turenne—Marshal 


Ney—A Polish Lady in uniform—Females marquerad- 
ing in men’s clothes—Duel between the sons of George 


the Fourth and of Bonaparte—Gambling propensities 
of the French. 


The weather still holds warm and bright, as it has 
been all the month, and the scarcely ‘* premature 
white pantaloons” appeared yesterday in the Tuil- 
eries. ‘The ladies loosen their ‘‘boas,” the silken 
greyhounds of Italy follow their mistresses without 
shivering, the birds are noisy and gay in the clipped 
trees—who that had known February in New Eng- 
land would recognize him by such a description? 

I took an indolent stroll with my friend, Mr. 
Van B this morning to the Hospital des Inva- 
lides, on the other side of the river. Here, not long 
since, were twenty-five thousand old soldiers. There 
are but five thousand now remaining, most of them 
having been dismissed by the Bourbons. It is, of 
course, one of the most interesting spots in France; 
and of a pleasant day there is no lounge where a tra- 
veller can find so much matter for thought, with so 
We crossed over by the 
Pons Louis Quinze, and kept along the bank of the 
river to the esplanade in front of the hospital. There 
was never a softer sunshine, or a more deliciously 
tempered air; and we found the old veterans out 
of doors, sitting upon the cannon along the rampart, 
or halting about, with their wooden legs, under the 
trees, the pictures of contentment. The building it- 
self, as you know, is very celebrated for grandeur. — 
The dome of the Jnvalides rises upon the eve trom 
all parts of Paris, a perfect model of proportion and 
beauty. It was this which Bonaparte ordered to be 
gilded, to divert the people from thinking too much 
upon his defeat. It is a living monument of the 
most touching recollections of him now. Positively 
the blood mounts, and the tears spring to the eves of 
the spectator as he stands a moment, and remembers 
what is around him in that place. ‘To see his maim- 
ed followers creeping along the corridors, clothed 
and fed by the bounty he left, in a place devoted to 

his soldiers alone, their old comrades about them, 
and all glowing with one feeling of devotion to his 
memory, to speak to them, to hear their stories of 
“ZT Empereur”-— it is better than a thousand histo- 
ries to make one feel the glory of “the great cap- 
tain.” ‘The interior of the dome is vast, and of a 


splendid style of architecture; and out from one ot | 


its sides extends a chapel, hung all around with the 
tattered flags taken in Ais victories alone. Here the 
veterans of his army worship, beneath the banners 
for which they fought. It is hardly appropriate I 
should think, to adorn thus the church of ‘a religion 
of peace;” but while there, atleast, we teel strangely 
certain, somehow, that it is right and fitting; and 
when, as we stood deciphering the half-effaced in- 
signia of the different nations, the organ began to 
peal, there certainly was any thing but a jar between 
this grand music, consecrated as it is by religious 
essociations, and the thrilling and uncontrolled sense 
in my bosom of Napoleon’s glory. The anthem 
seemed to him! 

The majestic sounds were still rolling through 
the dome when we came to the monument of T'uren- 
ne. Here is another comment on the charaeter of 
Bonaparte’s mind, ‘There was once a long inseri 
tion on this monument, describing, inthe fulsome 
style of an epitaph, the deeds and virtues of the dis- 


peror removed and replaced it by a small slab, gra- 
ven with the single word TURENNE, You acknow- 
ledge the sublimity of this as you stand before it. 
Every thing is in keeping with its grandeur. The 
lofty proportions and magnificence of the dome, the 
tangible trophies of glory, and the maimed and 
venerable figures, kneeling about the altar, of those 
who helped to win them, are circumstances that 
make that eloquent word as articulate as if it was 
spoken in thunder. You feel that Napoleon’s spirit 
might walk the place, and read the hearts of those 
who should visit it, unoffended. 

We passed on to the library. It is ornamented with 
the portraits of all the generals of Napoleon, save 
one. Vey’s isnot there. It should, and will be, 
at some time or other, doubtless; but I wonder that 
in a day when such universal justice is done to the 
memory of this brave man, so obvious, and it would 
seem vecessary a reparation, should not be demand- 
ed. Great efforts have been making of late to get 
his sentence publicly reversed, but though they deny 
his widow and children nothing else, this melancho- 
ly and unavailing satisfaction is refused them. Ney’s 
memory little needs it, itis true. No visiter looks 
about the gallery at the Invalides without comment- 
ing feelingly on the omission of his portrait; and pro- 
bably no one of the scarred veterans who sit there, 
reading their own deeds in history, looks round on 
the faces of the old leaders of whom it tells, with- 
out remembering and feeling that the brightest 
name upon the page is wanting. I would rather, if 
1 were his son, have the regret than the justice. 

We left the hospital, as all must leave it, full of 
Napoleon. France is full of him. The mocuments, 
and the hearts of the people, all are alive with his 
name and glory. Disapprove and detract from his 
reputation as you will, (and as powerful minds, with 
apparent justice, have done,) as long as human na- 
ture is what it is, as long as power and loftiness of 
heart hold their present empire over the imagination, 
Napoleon is mortal. 

‘Lhe promenading world is amused just now with 
the daily appearance in the ‘Tuileries of a Polish 
lady, dressed in the Polonais undress uniform, deco- 
rated with the order of distinction given for bravery 
at Warsaw. She is not very beautiful, but she wears 
the handsome military cap quite gallantly; and her 
small feet and full chest are truly capt’: ating in boots 
anda frogged coat. Itis an exceedingly spirited, 
well-charactered face, with a complexion slightly 
roughened by her new habits. Her hair is cut short, 
and brushed up at the sides, and she certainly han- 


tirely torbids insult. She is ordinarily seen loung- 
ing very idly along between two Polytechnic boys, 
who seem tohave a great admiration for her. | 
observe that the Polish generals touch their hats 
very respectfully as she passes, butas yet [ have been 
unable to come at her precise history. 

By the by, masquerading in men’s clothes is not at 
all uncommon in Paris. have sometimes seen two 
or three womenat atime dining at the restaurants in 
this way. No notice is taken of it, and the lady is 
pertectly safe from insult, though every one that 
passes may penetrate the disguise. It is common at 
the theatres, and at the public balls still more so.— 
i have noticed repeatedly at the weekly soiree of a 
tady of high respectability two sisters, in boy’s clothes, 
who play duetts upon the piano for the dance. ‘The 
Jady of the house told me they preferred it, to avoid 
attention, and the awkwardness of position natural to 
their vocation, in society. ‘The tailors tell me it is 
quite a branch of trade—making suits for ladies of a 
similar taste. ‘There is one particularly, in the 
Richelieu, who is tamed for his nice fits to the fe- 
male figure. It is remarkable, however, that instead 
of wearing their new honors meekly, there is no 
such impertinent puppy asa femme deguisee. 1 saw 
one in a cafe, not long ago, rap the garcon very 
smartly over the fingers with a rattan, for overrun- 
ning her cup; and they are sure to shoulder you off 
the side-walk, if you are at all in the way. [ have 
seen several amusing instances of a probable quarrel 


in the street, ending in a gay bow, and a ‘‘pardon, 
madame!” 


There has been a great deal of excitement here 
for the two past days on the result of a gambling 
quarrel. An English gentleman, a fine, gay, noble 
looking fellow, whom I have often met at parties, 
and admired for his strikingly winning and elegant 
manners, lost fifty thousaud franes on ‘Thursday 
night at cards. “The Count St. Leon was the win- 
ner. It appears that Hesse, the Englishman, had 
drank freely before sitting down to play, and the 
next*morning his friend, who had bet upon the 
game, persuaded him that there had been some 
unfairness on the part of his opponent. He re- 
fused consequently to pay the debt, and charged 
the Frenchman and another gentleman who backed 
him, with deception. ‘The result was a couple of 
challenges, which were both accepted. Hesse tought 
the Count on Friday, and was dangerously wounded 
at the first fire. His friend fought on Saturday, 
(vesterday, ) and is reported to be mortally wounded. 
it is a little remarkable that both the losers are shot; 
and still more remarkable, that Hesse should have 
been, ashe was knowa to be, a natural son of George 
the Fourth; and Count Leon, as was equally well 
known, a matural son of Bonaparte! 

‘Every body gambles in Paris. [I had no idea that 
so desperate a vice could be so universal, and so lit- 


p- | tle deprecated as it is. The gambling houses are 


as open and as ordinary a resort as any public prom- 
enade, and one may haunt them with as little danger 


tinguished rmaan who is buried beneath. The em- 


to his reputation. To dine froni six to eight, gam- 


dles the litle switch she carries with an air which en- | 


ble from eight to ten, go toa ball, and retarn to gam- 
ble till morning, is as common a routine, for married 
men and bachelors both, as a system of dress, and 
as little commented on. I sometimes stroll into the 


‘eard-room at a party, but I cannot get accustomed to 


the sight of ladies losing or winning money. Al- 
most all French women, who are too old to dance, 
play at parties, and their daughters and husbands 
watch the game as unconcernedly as if they were 
turning over prints. 1 have seen English ladies play, 
but with less philosophy. They do not lose their 
money gailey. It is a great spoiler of beauty, the 
vexation of a loss. I think I never could respect a 
woman upon whose face, | had remarked the shade [ 
often see at an Engiish card-table. 1t is certain that 
vice walks abroad in Paris, in many a shape that 
would seem to an American eye, to show the fiend 
too openly. Iam not over particular, | think, but I 
would as soon exposea child to the plague as to give 


either son or daughter a free rein fora year in Paris. 
—WN. Y. Mirror. 


CONSPIRACY OF THE PAZZI. 


In the history of Italy, the Medici occupy a distin- 
guished place. From simple merchants they rose to 
the highest offices of the Florentine republic, which 
were successively filled by Cosmo, Piero and Loren- 
z0, who were eminently distinguished for their zeal 
in the promotion of science, literature and the arts, 
Cosmo died in 1464, and was succeeded in his wealth 
and influence by his son Piero, who fell a victim to 
various infirmities in 1469, leaving two sons, Loren- 
zo, afterwards called the Magnificent, and Giuliano, 
Lorenzo, who filled the chief station in the republic, 
having excluded from office all those whose rivalry 
he feared, but especially the Pazzi, one of the most 
powerful families in the State, a conspiracy was en- 
tered into under the auspices of Sixtus the LV. who 
then filled the papal throne, to assassinate Lorenzo 
and his brother Giuliano. The chief conspirators 
were Francisco Pazzi and Salviati, archbishop of 
Pisa, and the place appointed for the murder was the 
cathedral church of Florence, during the celebration 
of high mass, and at the moment of the elevation of 
the hest. Of this conspiracy we have the following 
account by an English historian. 

The design of the conspirators was to assassinate 
both the brothers, Lorenzo and Giuliano, at the same 
instant, for the murder of one would otherwise ouly 
have the effect of putting the other on his guard.— 
The Pope therefore wrote to the Cardinal Riario, 
nephew of Count Girolamo, a youth of eighteen 
years of age, whom he had just admitted into the sa- 
cred college, and who was then studying at the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, to desire him to obey whatever direc- 
tions he should receive from the archbishop of Pisa; 
and Salviati accordingly carried him to a seat of the 
Pazzi, near Florence. ‘The conspirators knew that 
the new Cardinal mast be welcomed with public en- 
tertainments, at which they hoped that the Medici 
might be found together, and despatched while un- 
suspicious of danger. Jacopo de’ Pazzi gave a fete, 
to which both the brothers were accordingly invited: 
Lorenzo, however, alone came, for Giuliano was in- 
disposed. But Lorenzo, as had been foreseen, made 
sumptuous preparations to receive the Cardinal at 
his villa at Fiesole; and there the conspirators fully 
resolved to execute their purpose. ‘The entertain- 
ment took place, but still Giuliano was absent; and 
the Pazzi, thus again disappointed, and despairing 
of securing the presence of the younger Medici, at 
a second testival to be given by his brother, resolved 
to defer their enterprise no longer than the follow- 
ing Sunday, when the Cardinal was to be present at 
high mass at the cathedral of Florence; an occasion 
at which it was thought that neither of the Medici 
could with decency absent himself. ‘There it was 
determined that, in the midst of the most solemu 
oflices of religion the crime of assassination should 
be perpetrated; that the elevation of the host, as the 
kneeling victims bowed their heads, should be the 


signal of murder; and that at the moment of the sa-’ 


erificejthe Archbishop Salviati anc others should 
seize the palace of the signiory, while Jacopo de’ 
Pazzi was to raise the city by the ery of liberty.— 
Francesco de Pazzi charged himself, together with 
Bernardo Bandini, a daring and devoted partisan of 
his house, with the assassination of Giuliano, Gio- 


' vanni Battista Montesecco, a condottiere in the pa- 


pal service, had boldly engaged with his single hand 
to despatch Lorenzo, while he understood that the 
murder was to take place ata festival. But when 
Montesecco found that it was before the altar of 
God that it was intended he should shed the blood 
of a man whose hospitality he had enjoyed, his cou- 
rage failed him. ‘Che soldier declared that he dared 
not add sacrilege to murder and perfidy; and his of- 
tice was committed to two ecclesiastics, who had not 
the same scruples. 

‘When the appointed morning arrived, the Car- 
dinal Riario and Lorevzo de’ Medici were already 
at the cathedral, the church was rapidly filling with 
people, and still Giuliano de’ Medici did not appear. 
‘he conspirators began to dread another disappoint- 
ment, and Francesco de’ Pazzi and Bernardo Ban- 
dini left the cathedral to seek for him, and to per- 
suade him that his absence would be insidiously re- 
marked. Every feeling which revolts at murder 
and treachery is strengthened, when we learn the 
terms of familiarity on which these men had just been 
living with him whom they were hurrying to death. 
They passed their arms round his waist; as if to draw 
him in playful violence towards the church, but in 
reality to feel whether he had put on his cuirass, 
which he wore with habitual timidity under his gar- 


| 


ments. But Giuliano was indisposed; he had dis- 
carded his armour; and so unsuspicious was he at 
~ hour of impending evil, that he even left athome 
the dagger which usually hung at his side. As he 
entered the church and approached the altar the 
two conspirators kept close to him; the two priestly 
assassins had also fixed themselves in the throng be- 
side Lorenzo; and when the host was raised, and 
every knee was bending in adoration, Bandini struck 
his dagger into the breast of Giuliano, ‘The victim 
staggered and fell, and Franceseo de’ Pazzi threw 
himself upon him, with such blind fury, that be- 
sides inflicting on him several blows with his dagger, 
the least a death, he grievously wounded himself it 
the thigh, Atthe same moment the two priests at- 
tacked Lorenzo. One of them struck at his throat, 
but missed his aim; and the blow which grazed the 
intended victim’s neck, merely started him to his 
defence. Rapidly throwing his cloak about his 
left arm, for a shield, he drew his sword and coura- 
geously defended himself until his attendants came 
to hisaid. The priests then lost courage and fied: 
but Bandini, his dagger reeking with the blood of 
Giuliano, now endeavoured to rush upon Lorenzo, 
and stabbed one of his train to the heart, who inter- 
posed to defend him. Lorenzo, however, was b 
this time surrounded by his friends, who hastily 
sought refuge with him in the sacristy, and closed its 
brazen doors. Meanwhile the whole church was 
filled with consternation; and the first moment of 
surprise and alarm had no sooner passed, than the 
friends of the Medici collected from all quarters, 
and conveyed Lorenzo in safety to his palace. 

‘ During this scene in the cathedral, the Archbish- 
op Salviati, with a strong band of conspirators, at- 
tempted, as had been concerted, to seize the palace 
of the signiory and the persons of the magistrates. — 
After filling the outer apartments with his followers, 
the archbishop by his rank gained an easy admission 
to the presence of the gontaloniere and priors who 
were sitting. But, instead of immediately attacking 
them, he hesitated; and his manner betrayed so much 
confusion, that the suspicion of the gonfaloniere bein 
excited, he rushed from the hall and assembled the 
guards and servants of the palace. The doors were 
secured, and the conspirators were furiously assault- 
ed by the magistrates and their attendants with such 
motley weapons and instruments as the furniture of 
the palace afforded. Dispersed and intimidated, they 
made but a feeble resistance, and were al} either 
slaughtered on the spot, hurled from the windows, 
or made prisoners, Jacopo de’ Pazzi, followed by 
a troop of soldiery, attempted to succour them, after 
an abortive effort to excite the citizens to revolt by 
erying liberty through the streets. But the magis- 
trates held the palace until numerous citizens came 
to their aid, and Jacopo, seeing that the game was 
lost, fled into the country. 

* The fate of most of the conspirators was not long 
delayed. ‘The Archbishop Salviati was hanged from 
a window of the public palace, even in his prelatical 
robes. Francesco de’ Pazzi, who, exhausted by loss 
of blood from his self-inflicted wound, had been 
obliged to confine himself to his uncle’s house, was 
dragged from his bed, and suspended from the same 
place of execution. Jacopo himself being diseover- 
ed and arrested in the country by the peasantry, was 
brought into the city a few days afterwards, and 
similarly executed with another of his nephews, 
whose knowledge of the conspiracy was his only 
crime, for he had refused to engage in it; and the 
whole of the devoted family of the Pazzi were con- 
demned to exile, except Guglielmo, the brother-in- 
law of Lorenzo. The priests who had attacked Lo- 
renzo, the condottiere Montesecco, and above seven- 
ty inferior persons besides, suffered death; and even 
Bernardo Bandini, though be escaped for a time to 
Constantinople, paid the forfeit of his crimes; for 
Lorenzo had sufficient interest with Mahomet IIL. to 
cause him to be seized and sent to Florence for exe- 
eution. The young Cardinal Riario, rather an in- 
strument than an accomplice in the conspiracy, was 
with difficulty saved by Lorenzo from being torn to 
pieces by the fury of the Florentine mob; but his at- 
tendants were mercilessly butchered by them. 

The conspiraey of the Pazzi strikingly displayed 
the absoluteness of the Medicean dominion over the 
will and affections of the people of Florence. So far 
from showing any disposition to join the Pazzi in 
revolt, the populace were filled with grief and wed 
at the murder of Giuliano, and at the peril in whi 
Lorenzo had stood. They had flownto arms to de- 
fend the Mediei: and they paraded Florence for 
whole days to commit every outrage upon the dead 
bodies of the conspirators which still defiled the 
streets. The ery of ‘Palle, Palle!’ the armorial de- 
vice of the Medici, continually resounded through 
the city; and the memory of the tragedy wherein 
Giuliano had fallen, wasalways associated in the pub- 
lic mind with a deepened and affectionate interest tor 
the safety of Lorenzo, and with an attachment to his 
person which lasted to his death. 


COMETS. 

There is another comet now visible, which will 
arrive at its perihelion, or nearest distance to the 
sun, in the month of May, 1832, and will be nearest 
to the earth in June; and this comet has been con- 
tounded with the comet mentioned by the German 
astronomers; but this is a small comet, scarcely visi- 
ble, and at its nearest approach is then near the orbit 
of Mars. This comet may now be seen by a tele- 
scope, due south, soon after the sun sets, and abou’ 
as high as the meridian sun is in summer. Its period 
is three years, three months, and twenty-six days, 
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the shortest period of any comet yet known. It was | ten by men. Women are also less stilted in their 


Just ut its perihelion, on January 11th, 1829, and will 
consequently again arrive there in May; but itis too 
remote, and too small, ever to excite attention, €X- 
cept from mistake or ignorance. ‘This comet Was) 
calculated by Damoiseau, and these are the only two. 
that will appear this year; and hence, the reports 
about Enke and Halley, are necessarily mistakes. | 
The comet foretold by the latter gentleman, which | 
returned with considerable precision, will not again | 
return till 1834. 

Of the Nature of Comets. —Comets were formerly 
supposed to be mere vapours in the atmosphere, like 
the northern lights, till it was shown that they could 
be seen, at the same moment of time, from different 
parts of the earth; by this, it was determined they 
were more distant than the moon, ‘They were then 
supposed mere vapours from the sun, because at first 
they were observed near the sun; but Mercury was 
found to pass between a comet and the sun, and hence 
the comet must have been more distant from the sun 
than Mercury. Many comets were, however, obser- 
ved to pass between the sun and Mercury, and some 
to approach so near that body, that Sir Isaac Newton 
calculated the comet of his time to be two thousand 
times hotter than a red hot iron; but this calculation 
was made upon the supposition, that the sun was fire, 
and the comet as dense as the earth; neither of which 
suppositions is true. he sun is not fire, as shown in 
many treatises on astronomy; and comets are not so 
dense as the earth, for stars can be seen through them; 
except, perhaps, the nucleus, which is always very 
small, in comparison even to the head of the comet. 
The mass of a comet appears to be of an aquious, or 
vapoury nature, and of course, of very little density. 
Even the nucleus is much less dense than that of the 
earth. The head of a comet is of an irregular shape, 
nor is its nucleus well defined; and hence it is im- 

ssible to give its size with accuracy ; butthis irregu- 

arity well accords with the supposition, that it 1s 
principally vapour, and easily subjected to influences. 

The Tail of a Comet.—This is the great object ot 
terror among the ignorant, and of research among 
the curious. ‘The learned Dr. Whiston stated, that 
this appendage to a comet consisted of vapour, and 
that the great flood which drowned the world, was 
occasioned by a blow from a comet’s tail; but of this, 
he offered no proof, and produced the statement as 
an answer to a sceptical objection to the flood, viz. 
that there was not sufficient water on the earth, or in 
the clouds, to cover the highest mountains. But the 
most ridiculous idea of the substantiality and power 
of the tail of a comet, was that of Buffon, who sup- 
posed that the earth once formed a part of the sun, 


syle: They are more content to deseribe naturally 
what they have observed, without attempting the in- 
troduction of those extraneous ornaments which are 
sometimes sought at the expense of truth. ‘They are 
less ambitious, and are therefore more just;—they 
are far more exempt from that prevailing literary 
vice of the present day—exaggeration—and have not 
taken their stand among the feverish followers of 
what may be called the intense style of writing; a 
style much praised by those who enquire only if a 
work is calculated to make a strong impression, and 
omit entirely the more important question—whe- 
ther that impression be founded in truth or on delu- 
sion. Hence the agonies and convulsions, and drea- 
my rhapsodies, and heated exhibitions of stormy 
passions, in which several of our writers liave lately 
indulged. Imagination has been flattered into a selt- 
sufficient abandonment of its alliance with judgment, 
to which disunion it is ever least prone where it has 
most real power; and ‘fine creations’ (well so called, 
as being unlike any thing previously existing in na- 
ture) have been lauded in spite of their internal fal- 
sity, as if they were of more value than the most 
accurate delineations of that world which we see 
around us. Those splendid perversions which the 
lurid brilliancy of Byron’s poetry compelled us to 
admire, have been much emulated in poetry, and 
mueh also in prose. These writers, like the scene 
painter, have one main object in view—effect; and, 
like that popular artist, are little solicitous about 
merits that are not to be comprehended at the first 
glance. Abrupt transitions, paradoxical contrasts, 
crimes of complicated enormity, and passions of de- 
moniacal violence, are favourite ingredients in the 
Jiterary cauldron of this class. What Demosthenes 
said uf action, as conducive to oratory, they seem to 
apply to effect, in fictitious narratives. With them, 
itis the first, second, and third requisite, and truth 
and consistency are neglected and despised. Shak- 
speare, who (as Captain Bluffe says of Hannibal) 
was ‘a pretty tellow in his time,’ and no mean profi- 
cient in the art of producing an effect, attained this 
end by more legitimate means, and without sacrifi- 
cing one iota of truth. So thoroughly did the great 
priaciple of truth pervade his writings, that, far trom 
attempting to dazzle the world with glaring exhibi- 
tions of a man as he is not, he even so described su- 
pernatural beings, that (as has been alraedy well re- 
marked) we feel a cunviction, that if such beings had 
existed, they would have acted and spoken as he has 
represented. We are convinced that his fame has 
attained its present height and stability, not so much 
because we smile and weep, and shudder, and are 


Countrss Drsparnes.—She was very little, very 
short sighted, with dull blue eyes, and a nose some- 
what irregular; she was red haired, and very pretty, 
though her physiognomy was not agreeable; but she 
had a beautiful skin, a fine mouth and teeth, and 
lovely hands. In speaking of these pretty hands, | 
recollect to have heard her relate, that, at supper in 
the King’s private apartments, she was ordered to 
peel cherries for Louis XV. who always eat them in 
this manner, dipping them in sugar. Madame de 
Joui said one day to my mother, in my presence, 
that the dazzling whiteness of the hands of Madame 
(’Esparbes, cost her dear, for that she often caused 
herself to be bled without any necessity, merely to 
preserve their beauty; yet the whiteness of her skin 
was not at all like paleness. She came from time to 
time to pass two or three days at Chevilly; she was 
gay, graceful, and amiable. Madame d’Amblimon, 
and Madame «’Esparbes, were then the favourites at 
court of Madame de Pompadour, who gave them in 
private strange titles of friendship; she called the one 
Dishclout, and the other Slut.— Mad. de Geniis. 

Royat FaMILiaririgs.—Qaeen Elizabeth gave 
sobriquets, or nicknames, to her ministers and fa- 
vourites, Burleigh was her Spirit; Walsingham, her 
Moon; Lady Norris, her own Crow. ‘I'wo of these 
epithets occur in a letter from her secretary Davison, 
to Lords Burleigh and Walsingham, in October, 
1586, immediately after their arrival at Fotheringay, 
for the trial of Mary Queen of Scots; and which pre- 
sents a curious example of the opinions then enter- 
tained on a journey of eighty miles. Davison says, 
he is ** specially commanded by her majesty to signi- 
fy to you both, how greatly she doth long to hear 
how her Spirit and Moon do find themselves after so 
foul and wearisome a journey.” i. e. from London to 
Fotheringay.—NVicholas’s Life of Davison. 

FemaLe OnNnAments.—The ladies in Japan gild 
their teeth; and the Indians paintthem red. ‘the 
blackest teeth are most beautiful in Guzarat, and in 
some places of America. In Greenland, the women 
colour their faces with blue and yellow. However 
fresh the complexion of a Muscovite may be, she 
would think herself very ugly if she not was plastered 
over with paint. ‘The Chinese must have their feet 
as diminutive as those of the she goats; and to ren- 
der them thus, their youth is passed in tortures. In 
ancient Persia, an aquiline nose was often thought 
worthy of the erown; and if there was any competi- 
tion between two princes, the people generally went 
by this criterion of majesty. In some countries, the 
mothers break the noses of their children; and in 
others press the head between two boards, that it may 


—= 
of the god Mars, for the vestal Rhea, her bearing 
twins by the god, their exposure in the Tiber, their 
being saved and suckled by a wolf, and fed by a 
woodpecker, till found by the shepherd Faustulus, 
their finally restoring their grandfather to the throne 
of Alba Longa, the city founded by Ascanius, the 
son of Eneas, and then collecting their fellow shep- 
herds and an indiscriminate rabble, and founding a 
town named Rome, from Romulus, the elder of the 
twins, on the hills where they had been miraculous- 


ly saved and educated.— Dr, ? binet 
Encyclopedia. r. Lardner’s Cabvi 


_ COUNT ORLOFF AND THE GIANT. 

_ A ludicrous story is going about the town respect- 
ing the long looked for Count Orloff, which we meres 
ly give without vouching for its correctness, The 
Count is of gigantic dimensions, both in bulk 
and height. Myr. B., one of those very kind gen- 
tlemen who import all manner of living curiosi- 
lies for exhibition at the theatres, or as they term it 

‘cater for the public amusement,” was, about the 
time of the Count’s arrival, expecting by the steam- 
boat an enormous giant, whom he had engaged for 
Drury-lane. The exhibitor was as anxious for the 
arrival of his fine animal as were the diplomatists and 
stockiobbers for that of the Count; so he took a boat 
and met the steamer in the river. Arrived on deck, 
he soon espied what he thought must be his long ex- 
pected lion in the person of the Count. With eager 
eye did the theatrical diplomatist survey his ponder 
ous bulk with some little disappointment at finding 
him under seven feet; but having good reason for 
knowing that realities do not keep pace with des- 
criptions, he did not much care. Already had he 
setled in his mind what he should be called.—The 
Great Ogre of the North—born on Mount Caucasus 
—the last of his race—determined to travel in search 
of a wife—here’s a hit for the ladies—it must pay. 
The exhibitor soon introduced himself to the Count, 
who received him with much politeness, but a due 
degree of diplomatic reserve, which the other per- 
ceiving, soon let him know his consequence, and that 
every thing was pretty well understood between them, 
and that he came from the very fountain-head of af- 
fairs—in fact, that he was their aceredited negotia- 
tor, and that they had held a conference yesterday. 
**What, without me?” said the Count. ‘Oh yes; 
and I have brought the articles for your ‘signature, 
and we must bind you to them at once.” shall do 
nothing,” said the Count, ‘till 1 see the Prussian 
ambassador.” ‘*Pooh,” seid B., ean pay you 
better than he can, so sign the articles.”” What, the 
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If we conceive the body of the comet to be a globe of an to in their women dip a gold brush in the tincture ofa 
ter tly the one and the other, | that the female novelists of this age are, for the most} drug, which they pass over their eyebrows. It is! |. ang ety: 
and ill pany nothing more to pro- part, honourably distinguished. We know compara- too visible by day, looks shining night. They line, will it? ” Rather free, thought the 
. duce a tail of any length, for this is done simply by | ively very few instances of decidedly false views of | also tinge their nails a rose colour. es , Bh said B. **what name do ba 
4 the refraction of light, and this we conceive to be | Society or morals having been lately promulgated by| An ornament for the nose appears to us perfectly “Pot ht we ean. my own, to be sure—Orloff. 
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of f AD Mr. H properties of colour Mahomet give to the bodies ot | the Proclamation put down these minors.” ‘No, 
“ ps of rain, Lam aware of some objections, EBUTANT.—Mr. Hunn was a silk-mercer at} theses eternal virgins. “Some of them,” says he, | they are too strong for us—this Reform is playing the 
- but [ have not here space to anticipate and discuss} Plymouth, carrying on business to a great extent; he| “are white, some rose, the third are yellow, the | geuce with us; our funds are getting low, but your ars 
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he ’ would scarcely be the case th actors, d oon alter his = le h 3 Gr elasgi- bug the better. Adieu!” Judge of B.’s surprise 
passed through the tail of some comets, and that too | the capability of appreciating the merits of « dra-| plains and the coasts, and were peacéfil and agricul- 
wf without perceiving it, which we may very well do, | matic picture, and the power of producing one. It} tural; the mountain tribes gradually encroached upon ine us nt Bp instead of a ty ave caly found . 
for en beas harmless us a shadow.— Sunday feporier. y nd th he had ¢, nemed Siculans, was jeartily when the mistake was explained, and related 
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S EMALE AvutTuons.—There are some things which | talents as to prejudice the town againsthim. His| among the remainder; and the united people were re 
igh women do better than men; and of these, perhaps, | opening character was Marc Antony. Though a called Latins. A portion of them lived in ville es, From the Saturday Evening Post. 
novel writing is one, Naturally endowed with great- | well made, handsome man from his hip, upwards, | on some hills adjacent to the Tiber. Another mo...) aw ABSCONDINGcii Was ee : x 
ube er delicacy of taste and feeling, with a moral sense | he stood upon a pair of pedestals even more deli-| tain race called the Sabines, afterwards advanced t0-| Gn ngidewnt? “ee eS prevailed in a certain 3 
or not blunted and debased by those contaminations to | cate than those Ly the never-to-be-forgotten Dicky | wards the sea, and wrested from the inbabitants of section of th. city, during the week, in consequence {} 
his which men are exposed, leading lives rather of ob-| Suett. These were the first things to attract the} the banks of the Tiber a part of their territory. | of a verv, cingular and affecting sceme which occurred f 
servation than of action, with leisure to attend to the public eye, and the sarcasm of hisenemies. His act-| These nations finally coalesced, and formed one peo-| ia th- poy koe of a a a in ‘fie 
minuti of conduct, and more subtle developments | ing, unluckily, not being of an order to array the fa-| ple; their joint city was named Rome, possibly its | street, on last Tuesday morning. i ‘ vied m the. 
eas e disple t uired the in i sen alternate one of the combi 
om rious phases of ‘iomestio lite, aud thoes “denanes ferenee of his wife (a rile favourste at Exeter) to inet of the other. Such is the se probable €-| On Monday evening, a lady me humbly attired, 
iealions ess t iffere** 
lem rigorous thas | waded to produce modern times hare beep able tive. A | to & te 
isi- for the by and consistency | gence, when a countryman rose up in the pit, and in| for the early history of Rome was not writes the 
bit —A& more refined estimate of right and wrong, In/ a broad dialect replied, ‘*I tell’ee what, marm: it| had become a large and powerful state, a bill nna . : i _ 
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iod antastic perversions of principle, which are too often | both his legs.”—Barnard’s etrospections of the| recorded marvels of Rome’s descent ‘rom wide-ta- | tance, but that she would certainly be at the office in 
nys, \o be met with in the fictions which have been writ-| Stage. | med Troy, the landing of Eneas in Latium, the love’ time, 
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= 
Ten minutes before three o’clock in the morning, 

ared with a bandbox and trunk, and 


lad 
ro wi a in the stage. In a short time the dri- 


ver mounted his box to commence his journey. He 
had already seized the reins, when he heard, at some 
distance, an uproar, as if some one was calling to 
him. He turned round, supposing it was another 

ssenger, and discovered a man running towards 

im, at the top of his speed, and erying ‘‘stop that 
stage, stop!”? When he eame up he was much ex- 
hausted, and for a time unable to give any account 
of his behaviour. 


With much trepidation and anxiety, he inquired 
if there was a lady in the stage. Being told there 
was, he exclaimed—*“‘then it’s true—my suspicions 
were just. The lady is my wife, sir; she is about 
forsaking me, and 1 must detain her.” The driver 
opened the stage door, and politely acquainted the 
lady ‘that a gentleman, who called himself her hus- 
band, desired to speak with her. The gentleman, 
however, stepped up before she had time to reply, 
and with an almost bursting heart besought her to 
come out, and aceompany him home. He did not 
offer in the slightest degree to upbraid her, or treat 
her with unkind language, but with tears in hiseyes 
he declared that if she left him it would break his 
heart, and render him a distressed and miserable ob- 
ject forever. The lady affected at first, much sur- 
prise at this request, and promptly declared to the 
driver and passengers, that the gentleman was not 
only not her husband, but an entire stranger to her. 
Her impatience, however, setting aside the declara- 
tions of the afflicted gentleman, contradicted her 
words. ‘The passengers saw, immediately, the na- 
ture of the relation which subsisted between them, 
and moved by the man’s importunity, and his appa- 
rent distress, they joined him in soliciting her to re- 
turn, if only out of compassion for a person who ap- 
peared so ardently devoted to her. 


But despite all solicitation the lady declared she 
would neverreturn. She had not acted, she said, 
precipitately, but after mature deliberation and coun- 
sel. Why should she return? She despised her hus- 
band, and no inducement in the wide world was suf- 
ficient to make her spend her days with him. Find- 
ing her resolute, the driver said he did not feel au- 
thorised to make her leave the stage, against her 
consent, and that as his hour for starting was passed 
some minutes, he could not be detained. He closed 
the stage door, aud was proceeding to start his 
horses, when the gentleman, almost desperate with 
anguish, cried ‘‘murder” several times. A watch- 
man soon arrived, to whom the above particulars 
were related. He saw there was no prospect of an 
amicable adjustment of the difficulties, and he conclu- 
ded it best to detain them both in custody, until day- 
light. He therefore conveyed them to the watch- 
house, where separate apartments were provided. 


In the morning the parties had an interview with 
his honor the Mayor, and each proceeded to lay be- 
fore him what they considered their separate griev- 
ances. The gentleman first spoke. He stated, that 
from some intimations that fell from his wite’s lips 
on Monday, he first received the idea that she in- 
tended to leave him. He scarcely thought it possible 
that his bosom companion could treat him so un- 
kindly, but the reflection continually occupied his 
mind, and rendered him miserable beyond expres- 
sion. ‘They had retired as usual on Monday night, 
but he could not sleep: Early in the morning he no- 
ticed his wife rising and dressing herself, and he 
thought he would not interrupt her until he ascer- 
tained positively her determination. She left the 
house, and he foliowed at a distance, and came up in 
time to prevent her departing in the stage. He aver- 
red that he was most ardently attached to his lady 
—-that all he asked of her, was to stay with him, and 
render him completely happy. He did not ask her 
to attend to his domestie concerns, or lay a hand to 
do the mosttrifling work.—He would support her 
like a lady, and think himself supremely biessed 
with her society alone. He conld not live without 
her. His heart was her’s entirely; he had no wish, 
but to her gratification—and no object in life, but to 
render himself agreeable to her. She had treated him 
unkindly, and taken away his money, but he forgave 
her, and would never mention it again. She had also 
taken away his clothing, but that was of no conse- 
quence—-she might own and use all he possessed, at 
her pleasure. The gentleman seemed much affected, 
and concluded by saying the lady was his second 
wife, and that he had children by his first, but none 
by her. 

The lady said her resolution to leave her husband, 
had been taken soon after her marriage, in conse- 
the deception practised upon her by 
large possessions, and was suitefgrstand that he had 

tain them both in a creditable and respec} to main 


living. Her situation, previous to her | 


by no means unpleasant, indeed much more abreene 
ble than it had been since, and she very reluctamly 


changed it. She was induced to marry, by believing’ \ 


that the man who sought her hand was sincerely at- 
tached to her, and because the union promised to 
lace her in a more independent situation in society. 
She found herself deceived, and now felt it to be im- 
ssible to love the man capable of such meanness, 

To addition to this deception, she had been grossly 
ill-treated. Instead of being placed in a comfortable 
situation, she had been taken to an obscure dwelling, 
possessing not a single convenience for family pur- 
poses. It was low, damp and unhealthy, and while 
he remained in it she had been subject to constant 


illness, which illness her uckind husband had attri- 
buted to other causes. > 

He required her to attend to the meanest drudgery 
about the house; he gave her no assistance, and not 
even the means to procure, or the materials for liv- 
ing, and abused her for neglecting to provide for 
him. All she now asked, was that she might not be 
troubled with him any further, She did not wish him 
to support her; se would not accept his assistance 
were he to offer it, for that, she felt, would be degra- 
dation itself. She could not live with him, and be 
happy, for the recollections of former days would 
press upon her spirits, and weigh them down. In 
regard to the accusation of taking her husband’s 
money, the lady averred that the assertion was un- 
founded. The money she had taken, was the amount 
she had loaned him a few days after her marriage, 
and the linen of which he had spoken she had pro- 
cured with her own money for herself, entirely in- 
dependent of his aid. 

is Honor naturally felt the situation in which he 
was placed to be a delicate one. It was not properly 
within his provinee to interfere, except so far as the 
public peace might be disturbed by their quarrel, or 
the lady endangered by the continued importunity of 
the gentleman. He wisely, however, endeavored to 
prevail upon the lady to be content with her situation, 
and go home with her husband, who, it was evident, 
beyond all doubt, was passionately attached to her. 
He felt no doubt, he said, that she would have no- 
thing to complain of in future, on the score of ill- 
treatment, if such had been the case heretofore; but 
was assured that her husband would pay her the most 
assiduous attention, to render her completely happy. 

The lady listened with much attention to the May- 
or’s words, and the gentleman could scarcely refrain 
from openly expressing his obligations to him, for 
his influence. Eventually, after a private conference, 
she consented to live with him again, and they both 
left the office, arm in arm, as if all former animosi- 
ties were forever forgotten. 


HYMN OF THE MAGDALEN. 


From a volume of Poems just published by Miss Landon, 
entitled “The Easter Gift; a Religious Offering.” 


There was a time when I but sought 
In life its pleasant things, 

And asked each moment what it brought 
Of pleasure on its wings, 


I bound red roses in my hair; 
And when they died away, 

I only thought, fresh flow’rs there are 
As beautiful as they. 


And time passed on—the bright and brief, 
I led the dance and song, 

As careless as the summer leaf 
The wild wind bears along. 


But the wind fails the leaf at last, 
And down it sinks to die— 

To perish with the perished prst, 
And gone as idly by. 


So sink the spirits of those days, 
That buoyant bore us on; 

The joy declines, the hope decays, 
Ere we believe them gone. 


Then memory rises like a ghost, 
Whose presence brings to mind 

The better things which we have lost, 
The hopes we've left behind. 


And what could memory bring to me 
But sorrow, shame, and sin ; 

And wretched the worn heart must be, 
With such dark guests within 


I said, accursed be a lifo : 
That ‘mid such ills hath birth, 
Where fate and nature in their strife 
Make desolate the earth ! 


But no more Wf that evil time— 
. An altered heart is mine; 
Purified by a hope sublime, 
And by a faith divine. 


I weep; but tears of penitence 
Still comfort as they flow, 

And rise 10 heave, and win from thence 
A solace for below. 


For I *@Ve learnt, my God, to trace 
tuy love in all things here ; 

How wonderful thy power and grace 
In all thy works appear, 


The vineyard dim with purple light, 
The silvery olive tree, 
The corn wherewith the plains are bright, 
Speak to my suul of thee. 


\. This loveliness is born to die; 
Not so the race for whom 
e sun goes shining through the sky, 
‘The world puts forth its bloom. 


‘Weknow that to this lovely earth 
Bat dough come ; 
ugh it be our place of bi 
Yet isis not our home. mth, 


For we art God’s own chosen 
Whom th, Lord diéd to save ; 
This earth isbut a trial-place, 


Whose triunph is the grave.” L. E. L. 


HYMN OF ST. HILDEBERT.—{ From the Latin.} 


Keepe, O Lord! and shielde ine well 
From the prisonne-house of hell; 
House of holsomeness and feares, 
- House of miserie and teares— 

House of crimes, by which surrounded, 
Wicked mortals are confounded: 
Where the gnawing worm dies never— 
Where the lashe tormentes for ever: 

* Where guilte in endless woe downe lying, 
Findes hopeless helle and deatbe undying. 


But, oh! when back this breath I give 
May Lin David's Sion live: 
Whose Builder is the lighte of lighte, 
Whose gate, the crosse’s bannered heighte ; 
Whose keie, the williug benison 
Of Cephas, heaven's high-favoured senne ; 
Whose habitants, divinelie bleste, 
In peace and joie for ever reste. 
Whose battlements are living stone— 
Whose guardian, Godde, the hole one. 


There the year is ever vernall— 
Peace perpetual, lighte eternall ; : 
There musicke through the odorous skie 
Rises everlastingly ! 

There the spoiler Vice comes not; 
Nor deformity’s foule blot ; 

Nought but beauties enters there, 
Alle like Christe are heavenlie faire. 


Holie citie! high abode! 
Founded on the rocke of Godde— 
Harboure frou the storms of care, ‘ 
I salute thee trom afarre— 
Thee salute, with sighes of fire, 
Aim at thee, to thee aspire. 


With what warm love thine inmates glowe! 
With what sweete tears their eyes o’erflowe! 
With sympathies of sacred joie 

Their mutual dandes and heartes emploie! 
What gems arounde thy walls are brighte— 
Jasper aud pearie and chrysolite, 

And sapphire-blaze, aud lucid golde— 
None dothe knowe ot earthlie moulde ; 
They onl, may thy glories tell, 

Who high in bliss amid them dwell, 

And walk thy star-paved streets along, 
And mingle in the blessed throng, 

And raise the loude responsive soug— 
Halleluyas hymning highe, 

In one immortal! melodie. 


THE HOMAGE OF THE HEART. 


‘“When Jesus heard it, he marvelled, and said to them 
that followed, verily | say unto you, [ have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel.’’—St. Matthew viii. 10, 


I mark’d’a rainbow in the north, 
What time the wild autumnaisun 
From his dark veil at noon look’d forth, 
As glorying in his co’\tse halt done, 
Flinging soft radiance far and wide 
O’er the dusky heaven and bieak hill side. 


It was a gleam to Memory dear, 
And as i waik and muse apart, 
Whernall seems faithless round and drear, 
1 wapid revive it in my heart, 
And watch how light can tind its way 
To regions farthest trom the fount of day. 


Light flashes in the gloomiest sky 
And music in the duliest plain, 
For there the lark is soaring high 
Over her flat and leafless reign, 
And chanting it so blithe a tone, 
Itshamesthe weary heart toteel itself alone. 


Brighter than rainbow in the north, 
More Cheering than the matin lark, 
Is the soft gleam of Christian worth, 
Which on some holy house we mark: 
Dear to the pastor’s aching heart 
To think, where’er he Jooks, such gleam may have a part. 


May dwell, unseen, by all but Heaven, 
Like diamond blazing in the mine ; 
For ever, where such grace is given, 
lt fears in opeu day to shine, 
Lest the deep stain it owns within 
Break out, and Faith be shamed by the believer's sin. 


In silence and afar they wait 
To find a prayer their Lord may hear; 
Voice of the poor and desolate, 
You best may bring it to his ear, 
Your grateful intercessions rise 
With more than royal pomp, and pierce the skies. 
Happy the soul, whose cause 
You in the Sovereign presence plead— 
** This is the lover of thy laws, 
The friend of thine in fear and need.”’— 
or Lo the pour thy mercy lends 
That solemn style, *ihy nation, and thy friend.” 


He, too, is bless’d, whose outward eye 
The gracetul lines of art may trace, 
While his free spirit, soarimg high, 
Discerns the glorious from the base; 
Till out of dust his magic raise 
A home for prayer and love and full harmonious praise. 


Where far away, and high above, 
In maze on maze the anced sight 
Strays, mindful of that heavenly love 
Which knows no end in depih or height, 
While the strong breath of music seems 
To waft us ever on, soaring in blissful dreams. 


What though in poor and humble guise 
Thou bere didst sojourn, cottage-born! 
Yet from thy glory in the skies, 
Our earthly goid Thou dost not scorn. 
For love delights to bring her best, 
And where love is, that offering evermore is blest. 


Love on the Saviour’s dying head 
Her spikenard drops unblamed may pour, 
May mount his cross, and wrap him, 
In spices from the go!den shore; 
Risen, may embalm his sacred name 
With all a painter's art, and all a minstrel’s flame. 
Worthless and lost our offerings seein, 
Drops in the ocean of his praise ; 
But Mercy with her genial beam 
Is ripening them to pearly biaze, 
To sparkle in his crown above, 
Who welcomes here a child’s, as there an angel’s love. 


THE SYNAGOGUE, 


“But even unto this day, when Moses is read, the vail is 
upon their heart. Nevertheless, when it shall turn to the 
Lord, the vail shall be taken away.’’—St. Paul. 


I saw thei in their synagogue, as m their ancient day, 
And never from my memory the scene will fade away, 

For dazzling on my vision still, the latticed galleries shine 
With Israel's loveliest daughters, in their beauty halfdivine; 


It is the holy Sabbath eve,—the solitary light 

Sheds, mingled with the hues of day, a justre nothing bright ; 

On swarthy brow and piercing glance it falls with sadden- 
ing tinge, 

And dimly giids the Pharisee’s phylacteries and fringe. 

The two-leaved doors slide slow apart before the Eastern 
screen 

As rise the Hebrew harmonies, with chanted prayers be- 
tween 

And mid the tissued veils disclosed, of many a gorgeons 


ye 
Enveloped in their jewelled scarfs, the sacred records lie. 


Robed in his sacerdotal vest, a silvery headed man 

With voice of solemu cadence o’er tle backward letters 

And often yet methinks | see the glow and power that sate 

Upon his face, as forth he spread the roll immaculate. 

And event, that hour, I prayed, that from the mighty 
scro 

Its light, in burning characters, might break on every soul, 

~~“ oo) their hardened hearts the veil might be no longer 

ari 
But be forever rent in twain like that before the ark. 


For yet the tenfold film shall fall, O Judah! from uby si 
And every eye be purged to read thy testimonies “abe. ™ 
When thou, with all Messiah’s signs in Christ distinctly seen, 
Shall by Jehovah's nameless name, invoke the Nazarene! 
{Banner of the Church. 


MARRIED. 


On the 9th inst. in Cincinnati, Mr. TIMOTHY WALK- 
ER, of Cincinnati, to Miss ANNE L. BRYANT formerly 
of this city , 

On Thursday evening, 17th instant, by Joseph Watson 
Esq. WM. WHITE, Merchant, to HANNAI, aera 
Ephraim Haines, all of this city 
_ On Thursday evening, 17th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Liv- 
ingston, Mr. ANDREW ROVOUD', to Miss SARAH 
ANN T. daughter of the late Capt. Joseph Grant, all of 
this city. 

At Newark, (Ohio) on Thursday, 3d inst. by Alexander 
Holmes, Esq. Mr. NATHAN KING, formerly of Philadel. 
phia, to Miss ADELINE GRANGER, of the former place. 

At Kingston, N. J. on the 14th inst. by the Rev. David 
Comfort, Mr. JOHN C. GILBERT, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss SARAH STEVENSON, daughter of Col. Samuel 
x formerly of Princeton, Mass. 

n Sunday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cham- 
bers, Mr. PETER FRAILY, of Lantasier. to Miss ANNA 
aA RIA, eldest daughter of the late Isaac Trump, of this 

ity. 

On Thursday evening, 10th inst. by Rev. A. C Thomas. 
Mr. SAMUEL COLLINS, to Miss ANN MARIA MARKS 
all of this city. , 

Ou Saturday morning, at St. Mary’s Church, by t 
Rev. Mr. Keily, Mr. THOMAS MORRISON, tooMine 
ELIZABETH HOWARD, both of this city. 

At Baltimore,on Thursday evening, by the Rev. John 
Gibson, the Rev. WILLIAM J. GIBSON, of Philadelphia, 
to CASSANDRA, daughterof Doctor HoratioG. Jameson 
of Baltimore. 

On Saturday evening, 19th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 

Mr. JOSEPH SILBY, to Miss SARAH MARTHA Bi 
iS. 

At Holmesburg, on Wednesday, the 23d inst. by Lyn- 
ford Larduer, Esq. WILLLAM E. EVANS, of Trenton, 
N. J. to EMILY, daughter of the late Robert Hilborn, of 
the former place. , 

On Sunday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 

Mr. GOLDEN MURRELL, to Miss ANN DUNN) oo 
On Tuesday evening 22d inst. at St. John’s Church. b 
the Rev. George Boyd, JOHN F. AYLMER, Esq. of Phila- 
delphia county, to Miss ANNA FRANCES, daughter of 

Robert A. Parrish, Esq. merchant, of this city. 


DIED. 


On Monday morning, the 2ist instant, ELIZABETA 
wife of Samuel H. Traner, after a sev re ill i ; 
evere illness, in the 

On Monday morning, at 1 o'clock, ANGELINA SA- 
RAH, only daughter of John H. Palethor re: 

On Sunday evening, 20th instant, Miss DE 
one g Mi ELPHINA 

On the 19th inst. Mr. JAMES R. C.SPOTTSWO 
this city, in the 32d year of his age. Omer 

On Sunday morning, REESE THUM, aged 12 years, 1 
month, and Il days. ’ 

Suddenly, at her father’s residence, corner of John 
MARY ANN, daughiter of Joseph Ri 

n Saturday morning, 19th inst. after a si 

In Reading, Pa. on Saturday, 12th inst. Miss HETTY 
EPLEE, eldest daughter of the late Andr y 

On Sunday morning, of consumption, CHRISTINE 
ROBERTS, aged 10 months, youngest daughter of James 
Roberts. 

On the afternoon of the 22d inst. Miss; MARY ELIZA- 
in the 64th year of her age. 

n Tuesday aiternoon, in > OS 
MARGARET COOK, tHe year of her age, 

On Monday morning, 21st inst., Mr. HENRY LAW. 

RENCE, bape of Baltimore, in the 36th year of his age. 

nh Mouday morning, in the 4th year of his age, GEO. 
ALBERT BEYBERGER, son of John Heyberger. 
On moriing, after a lingering illuess, Mr, WM. 

On Friday morning, 1@th inst., in the 28th year of her 
age, after a lingering illness, at her mother’s residence, S. 
E. corner of Almond and Swanson streets, Mrs. LOUISA 
L. MAXFIELD, consort of the late Wm. W. Maxfield, 
and daughter of the late Capt. Bazilloi Room. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. JEMIMA ROBERTS, 
aged 86 years. 

On Wednesday morning, ELIZA, wife of John Adams. 

On Monday afiernoon, THOMAS HUNGERFORD, in 
of his age. HARRIET 

n Monday, 2ist inst. ‘COOK, daughter of 
John Cook, Chesnut street. , 


(cP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printing of 


every description executed with neatness, accur 
and despatch, at this office. — 
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